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VOLUME XXVI, NUMBER 4 MARCH, 1952 


PROBLEMS OF PARTICIPATION’ 


N my previous article I was blaming the people for not giving 
their due active participation in the Mass. In this article I am 
going to present the other side of the problem and show 
that, as a fact, there is some excuse for them. The liturgy of 
the Mass as we have it now, and have had it for many cen- 

turies past, puts grievous difficulties in their way. As things are, 
the great majority of our Catholic people just cannot participate 
actively in the Mass-liturgy; it is beyond them. 

And the solution does not lie in mere instruction, for the 
amount of instruction that would be needed is greater than is 
feasible. What they need for the present Mass-liturgy is more than 
instruction — it is education; education, moreover, up to the 
standard which is normally found in the members of a cultured 
monastic community. This they have not got, and are never likely 
to get. It is within the grasp of an exceedingly small proportion 
of the Christian people as a whole. Is it right that the Sacrifice 
of the whole Christian community should be enacted in a man- 
ner which is proportioned to a mere few? Should not genuine 
active participation in the sacrifice of all be within the powers of 
all? Yet it is not. 

This problem actually arose many centuries ago; the fact that 
it has not been solved has cost the Church dear. It was not even 
properly diagnosed until Blessed Pius X pointed out that “‘the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is 
active participation in the solemn and public worship of the 
Church.” But so long as the public and solemn worship of the 


This ‘‘final’’ article of Fr. Howell's series of popular introductory articles 
proved too long for one issue. Part II, on “The People’s Attitude,” will there- 
fore appear in our April number. 
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Church is presented in a form such that the people cannot actively 
Participate in it, then they are cut off from the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. 


This is the heart of the whole problem — a disparity between 
what the Mass really is, and how the Mass is celebrated. For the 
Mass is, according to its intrinsic essence, community worship. 
Yet the external form in which that worship is now embodied 
is such that the communities who are supposed to worship in 
that way find it utterly beyond their powers to do so. The 
external form of the Church’s public worship does not suit the 
Church as a whole; it suits only a small cultured minority of 
the Church. All the rest are condemned to a state of passive and 
detached spectatorship; the external form of the Mass — which 
in fact is their Mass just as much as anybody else’s Mass — is 
alien to their minds and dispositions. 


In other words the present Mass liturgy, though venerable 
from long usage, though filled with treasures of doctrine and 
devotion and beauty and art which are the delight of cultured 
people, is practically useless as the vehicle of community worship 
of the “toiling masses.” 


And the trouble lies not only in the existence of this state of 
affairs, but in the inability (or unwillingness?) of cultured people 
to see it and face up to it. Among these cultured people are to be 
reckoned, of course, the clergy. Many of them so value the 
aesthetic excellencies of the present Mass-liturgy that they cannot 
reconcile themselves to any proposals for liturgical reform which 
would diminish these aesthetic excellencies, even if such reforms 
would bring the liturgy within the reach of those who have a 
right to understand and participate in it — namely, the common 
people. 

For this reason I anticipate sharp and vigorous opposition to 
my thesis, which is that the liturgy stands in need of reform. 
I concede that any truly effective reform would involve serious 
losses in the aesthetic sphere, but maintain that the spiritual good 
of ‘‘God’s holy people’ should come before all else. I love Latin 
and I love plainsong; but I would prefer that every copy of the 
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Liber Usualis be sunk in the depths of the sea rather than that 
the Mystical Body of Christ as a whole should be debarred from 
that ‘‘active participation’’ which is the “‘primary and indispen- 
sable source of the true Christian spirit.’’ Actually I do not think 
such an extreme choice would be necessary; my point is that if it 
were shown to be necessary, we should not shrink from it. In 
the matter of the glory of God and the good of souls we should 
be extremists. Hence I am prepared to brave the opposition, and 
shall be happy, if occasion arises, to meet contrary arguments. 
Meanwhile I can but plead for sincere and earnest examination 
of the arguments I shall now put forward. 


Let us now study the problem more closely. The principal act 
of Catholic worship is the Mass. And the Mass is by its nature, 
which no externals can alter, the sacrifice of the Church. For, as 
the Pope says in Mediator Dei, ‘“‘Every time the priest re-enacts 
what the divine Redeemer did at the Last Supper, the sacrifice is 
really accomplished; and this sacrifice, always and everywhere, 
necessarily and of its very nature, has a public and social char- 
acter. . . . This is so whether the faithful are present . . . or 
whether they are absent.’” 


No mereiy external circumstances, therefore, can alter the in- 
trinsic nature of the Mass. “Every time the priest re-enacts what 
the divine Redeemer did at the Last Supper,’’ whether this be 
done in Latin or Greek or Hebrew or Glagolithic, audibly or in- 
audibly, in speech or in song, with people present or absent, active 
or inactive, vocal or dumb, the underlying reality of the Mass 
remains ever the same. The Mass is the sacrifice of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body, the Church, and its social and public character is in- 
separable from itself. 


But it shouid be obvious that this social and public character, 
though it can never cease to exist, is capable of varying degrees 
of manifestation. What Christ did at the Last Supper may be re- 
enacted in a way which shows forth its public and social character; 
or it may be re-enacted in a way which conceals or disguises its 
public and social character. In other words it is possible for its 
external form to manifest (and thus correspond with) its internal 


*Mediator Dei, NCWC edition, n. 96. 
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nature; and it is possible for its external form to conceal (and 
thus be out of harmony with) its internal nature. 


And though it does not make any difference to the Mass itself, 
it does make an enormous difference to the faithful whether the 
public and social character of the Mass is expressed or not. For if 
it is so expressed to them, then they can understand that it is 
public and social worship and they can publicly and socially 
Participate in it. But if the public and social nature of the Mass 
is hidden in its externals, then they do not perceive its public and 
social nature, do not understand it, and cannot participate in it 
except with extreme difficulty. Moreover, if the externals of the 
Mass — that is to say, its liturgical form — does express the 
internal reality of its social nature, then the form fits the content. 
It is something genuine, vital, “in order.’’ Whereas if the Mass- 
liturgy obscures the internal reality of its social nature, then the 
form does not fit the content: it is something alien, disordered. 


And the problem of public worship has arisen precisely because 
the Mass-liturgy, which was designed to express its public and 
social nature (and once actually did so) does so no longer. Once 
it was a fitting and living vehicle of public worship; but now it 
is a beautiful museum piece which expresses very little to our 
people. It obscures from them the underlying reality of the Mass 
and renders their active participation in it so difficult that normally 
they take no part in its liturgy at all. 


As Donald Attwater wrote (Orate Fratres, Oct. 1936): ‘‘The 
practical expression of our religion and its activities which we call 
liturgy is cast in forms entirely foreign to the civilization of to- 
day; we offer forms of public worship to people whose mental 
outlook and life make it almost impossible for them to worship in 
that way.’’ Or, as Fr. Paul Doncoeur, S.J., puts it (Orate Fratres, 
March, 1947): ‘‘A lifeless ritualism can smother all the religious 
life of our people. They cannot be sustained, they cannot con- 
tinue to live, except by means of a liturgy which is life-giving, 
and which they can assimilate. . . . This is a very serious problem, 
a problem not only engaging the interest of scholars and aesthetes, 
but one that should cause concern and anxiety to all who find 
themselves responsible for their people before God. For we see 
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here a frightening application of the axiom: Lex orandi, lex 
credendi — the law of worship is the law of faith. If our worship 
is disordered, then our faith will be disordered; if our liturgy is 
moribund, our faith will die too. This is a cry of alarm which I 
utter. For, alas, we must have the courage to admit that in some 
respects our liturgy is no longer vital; I mean, of course, not in 
its substance, but in its outward form. It is no longer vital among 
the people.” 

To see how vital it once was, and contrast it with things as 
they are now, let us reflect a little on the history of the Mass- 
liturgy. 

What our Lord did at the Last Supper was simply this: He 
took bread and wine which His apostles had placed before Him; 
He turned these into His body as given and His blood as shed; 
and He distributed the results amongst them. So He instituted 
that which was, by its nature, a sacrifice; and by its form, a com- 
munal meal. And He told them to do the same in memory of Him. 

Now this simple action of His became surrounded in time by 
a ritual; a ritual which was intended not merely to invest the 
proceedings with solemnity, but also to expand, to explain, to 
manifest ever more clearly al! that was involved in these actions 
of our Lord. And this ritual in which His own actions became 
enshrined is what we call the liturgy of the Mass. 

This differed in different times and places; but it is generally 
agreed that it attained particular excellence under Pope St. Gregory 
about the end of the sixth century. By revising forms in use under 
his predecessors he produced a ritual of actions and words which 
was admirably suited to the needs of his own flock — the Cath- 
olics of Rome. For them it was a living liturgy — easy, natural, 
intelligible — in the course of which they, as the Roman Chris- 
tian community, prayed together, were instructed together, offered 
sacrifice together, and received of its fruits together. Its external 
form perfectly expressed its underlying reality; it corresponded, 
that is to say, with the fact that this was the public and social 
offering of sacrifice by the Church. 

This liturgy was shaped by Pope St. Gregory according to 
certain principles which had been at work in all the Mass-forms 
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of all the local churches from the earliest times. His title to glory 
rests on the fact that he applied these well-known principles more 
fittingly, more artistically, more effectively than had any other 
bishop at the head of any other local church. 

The first principle was the use, in worship, of the selfsame 
language which the people used in their everyday life. The earliest 
Roman Christians were predominantly of the Greek slave class; 
their language was Greek; and so Greek was used both in their 
instruction and in their worship. In the course of a few genera- 
tions their children “lost the Greek’”’ and took to the Latin of 
those among whom they lived, just as Germans or Italians who 
emigrate to America usually begin by talking their own tongue 
but fail to preserve it beyond their children or their childrens’ 
children. When Greek was no longer spoken by the faithful in 
Rome it was no longer used in their worship. Instead, the prayers 
and instructions were in the tongue they now used in their daily 
lives, namely, in popular Latin. Not, you will note, in the clas- 
sical literary Latin of the cultured classes, but in the Latin of the 
people. That, then, was the first principle of the Roman liturgy 
of St. Gregory’s time — the use of the people’s own language. 


The second principle, enunciated long before by Pope St. 
Clement I, was what we might call “differentiation of function.” 
In the body there are many members, but not all the members 
have the same function. So also the Mystical Body of Christ in 
its worship has many members, but not all have the same function. 
Some are to do one thing, some another. “‘We must do in an 
orderly fashion,” he wrote, “‘all that the Master appointed us to 
do. He commanded us to celebrate sacrifices . . . which we should 
do thoughtfully and in due order. For to the presiding priest his 
own proper liturgy is appointed; to the priests a proper place has 
been assigned, and the layman is bound by the liturgy of the laity. 
Let each of us, therefore, brethren, make the Eucharist in his own 
proper order, not transgressing the fixed rule of each one’s own 
liturgy.’” 

The second principle is, then, that the various things to be done 
by the community at worship should be apportioned among 


*St. Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 41, 
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various people; all were to do their own parts, fulfilling their own 
functions, not arrogating to themselves the functions of others. 
The celebration was to be hierarchic — in due order. 

According to these two principles, and making use of prayer- 
forms customary even before his time in Rome, Pope St. Gregory 
put together the most perfect Mass-liturgy that has ever existed. 
It is worth our while to review its main features. 

To begin with, the Christian community were to have com- 
munal prayers, instruction and song. Hence 

(1) The Entrance Rite. The sacred ministers entered, accom- 
panied by the song of the people led by the schola (group of 
trained singers). The celebrant, having entered, greeted the people 
and prayed in their name. (Introit and collect.) 

(2) The Instruction. There were Scripture readings, variable 
in number and interspersed with psalm-singing. These readings 
were given by different officials, not the celebrant. The last was 
the deacon, who sang the gospel. After these readings the celebrant 
gave the homily. (Epistle, gospel, sermon.) 

Now the community proceeded to offer sacrifice. Wherefore 


(1) There was the offertory procession, in which the people 
brought their gifts to the altar, singing a psalm as they came. The 
celebrant chanted (of course aloud, and in their own tongue) a 
prayer over the gifts. (Offertory, secret.) 


(2) Next came the Eucharistic Prayer in the course of which 
the people’s gifts were transformed into the Victim of Calvary, 
and offered in sacrifice to God. This, of course, was the celebrant’s 
own special part; but the people had some share in it at the begin- 
ning (preface responses), in the middle (Sanctus chant) and at 
the end (the ‘‘Great Amen’’) ; and they had the function of being 
witnesses throughout since it was all chanted aloud in their own 
tongue so that they heard and understood every word of it. 


(3) The community, having given their gift to God, now 
approached to receive God's return-gift, by partaking of the sacri- 
ficial Victim from the altar. This Communion procession was 
preceded by the singing of the Lord’s Prayer and the Breaking of 
Bread, accompanied by the people’s own psalm-singing, and fol- 
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lowed by the final prayer of the celebrant and dismissal by the 
deacon. (Pater Noster, Pax, Communion, postcommunion, Ite.) 
And that was all. 


In this wonderfully simple and crystal-clear Roman Mass lit- 
urgy there are several points worthy of our special attention, 
because it is precisely the lack of these which makes our modern 
Mass liturgy so dead. 

(a) There were no private prayers of any kind; every word 
of the whole ceremony was audible to the people; every word, 
being in their own tongue, was intelligible to them. 

(b) Every part was actually done by those to whom it was 
assigned; nobody did anybody else’s part—-each ‘“‘made the 
Eucharist in his own proper order, not transgressing the fixed 
rule of each one’s own liturgy.” 

(c) The intrinsic purpose of each phase of the Mass-drama 
was not only obvious, but was actually achieved. 

In these three respects the present Mass-liturgy offers a depress- 
ing contrast. As regards point (a), there are many ‘‘private”’ 
prayers (e. g., Aufer a nobis, Suscipe Sancte Pater, secret, Canon, 
pre-Communion prayers) which the people do not hear at all, 
and would not understand if they did hear them (because in an 
unknown tongue). As regards (b), the people’s parts are con- 
stantly being taken over by the choir at a sung Mass, or by an 
altar boy at a low Mass. And the priest does everybody’s parts 
as well as his own; he does introit, gradual, offertory and com- 
munion which belong to the choir; he does epistle and gospel 
which belong to the other ministers; he does Gloria and Credo 
and Sanctus which belong to the people. As regards (c), the in- 
trinsic purpose of, for instance, the introit, is not in the least 
obvious, It is meant to put appropriate thoughts into the minds 
of the com:aunity, but in fact it does no such thing; it seems to 
be just ‘‘incidental music’ by the choir. It is by no means obvious 
that the readings are to instruct the people, since those who sing 
or read them turn their backs on the people and use an unknown 
tongue. And the people are not in fact instructed by these actions. 
It is not in the least obvious that the offertory is the presentation 
and hallowing of the people’s gifts, for the people do nothing, 
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PARTICIPATION 


see nothing and hear nothing. (In this case, however, the intrinsic 
purpose is achieved — as also in the Canon.) 

Probably the most serious ineptitude of the modern Mass-lit- 
urgy is that indicated in point (b) —the complete eclipse of 
“differentiation of function.’ For it was this, above all, which 
made apparent the social nature of the sacrifice. Now that the 
priest does everything, the result looks like a ‘one-man sacrifice’’; 
and this, after all, is precisely what it is not. 

This liturgy of St. Gregory’s was very obviously social; it was 
something of great interest, intelligible from beginning to end, 
moving, inspiring, and at certain points even spectacular. And it 
was all entirely practicable, within the capabilities of the common 
people. They did not have to learn any dead language; they did 
not have to be taught how to use missals; they did not even have 
to be able to read. Only the sacred ministers and the schola had 
to have that much culture. The common people were able to take 
their full part in the liturgy equipped with only those powers 
which pertained to them as human beings — namely, the power 
to see, to hear, to walk, and to sing. 

But alas, this wonderful, living, fascinating Mass liturgy, within 
the capabilities and grasp of the entire Christian community, did 
not survive St. Gregory’s time by much more than a century. The 
poor people gradually got pushed out of it; they were gradually 
reduced to that role of ‘‘silent and detached spectators’ which all 
but the cultured have today. How did this happen? 

There were all sorts of factors at work throughout the course 
of many centuries. It is impossible here to do more than sketch 
out just a few of them. 

Missionaries went forth from Rome, taking Gregory’s Mass- 
books with them. They came to countries where Latin was not 
spoken, where local languages were often primitive and undevel- 
oped. Some of them, like Ss. Cyril and Methodius, observed the 
Roman principle that the language of worship should be the 
language of the people, and so they fashioned a liturgy in the 
tongue of their converts. Hence the Slavic liturgy which is still 
with us today. But few were so wise and far-seeing. They 
preached, indeed, in the local vernaculars so far as they could 
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learn them — they had to, for otherwise they could not have 
taught the people at all. But when it came to worship, they stuck 
to the familiar Latin because they had gotten used to it. This 
was the way they had always done it — and they went on doing 
it. This meant that the common people could not take part in the 
singing, except for a few simple easily-learned phrases like ‘Et 
cum spiritu tuo’’ and ‘““Amen.” The psalm-singing during the 
four processions at the entrance, gospel, offertory and Communion 
had to be done by those few whom the missionaries were able 
specially to train in the singing of Latin psalms. 

This had two evil results. Firstly the people lost their own 
function of being a sort of “‘general chorus” with an important 
part in the liturgy; they were reduced to the status of being 
listeners, merely ‘‘represented’’ by the schola. Secondly, as time 
went on, these scholae became ever more expert at singing. Being 
now unimpeded by the musical limitations of the common people 
they began to develop their hitherto simple chants into elaborate 
compositions filled with florid neums.* 

By the ninth century things had got a stage further. Musicians 
were now singing so many notes per syllable that they took a 
long time to get through their appointed texts. As a result the 
celebrant was often kept waiting. At the offertory, for instance, 
he was ready to sing his prayer over the gifts long before the choir 
had finished. Hence some private prayers, said by the priest in- 
audibly, were put in to fill up his time and keep him suitably 
occupied.* This principle of inaudible prayers being once admitted 
led to the prayer over the oblations being likewise said inaudibly. 
Only the end phrase was kept out loud because it had to be 
answered. 

Likewise the Sanctus chant had become so complicated that 
neither priest (unless he happened to be a musician) nor people 
could sing it. Hence the choir sang, the people kept silent, and the 
priest said it in a low voice. Then, instead of waiting till the choir 


*Cf. Ellard, Mass of the Future, chapter 8. 

"How decadent things became is illustrated by the denunciations of Burckhardt 
of Worms in his Diarium. It seems that the clergy, when kept waiting with 
nothing to do or say, used to pass the time in cracking jokes with their neigh- 
bors, staring at the congregation, or simply going out until such time as they 
were wanted again! Cf. L. Bouyer, Dieu Vivant, 19, p. 87. 
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PARTICIPATION 


had finished, and singing the Canon aloud, the clergy got on with 
it silently before the choir had got through all their neums. As 
the people could not now understand the Latin Canon anyway, 
what matter if they could not hear it?* The silent Canon and all 
the interpolated silent private prayers in due course found their 
way back to Rome itself — probably through travelling monks 
and returning missionaries. 

For by that time even in Rome itself the people’s language was 
no longer Latin; it was Latin in process of developing into Ital- 
ian. And in other civilized parts of the Roman empire the once 
common Latin was now developing into what we now call French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The common people everywhere ceased 
to understand the Latin liturgy which was now within the grasp 
only of the clergy, the monks, and the educated nobility. 

Hence the peopie ceased to love the Mass, for they could neither 
understand it nor take part in it. They came with diminished 
frequency; and they rarely communicated, especially as the offer- 
tory procession dropped out through the use of unleavened bread, 
and distasteful money-collections were introduced instead." The 
liturgy, like its language, became a dead thing among the people. 
Moreover low Masses became increasingly common, and were pro- 
moted by reason of the stipends attached to them.’ Sung Masses 
became ever less frequent until they were hardly to be found out- 
side monasteries and cathedrals, 

Thus gradually, over the course of centuries, the living, organi- 
cally active and united worship of clergy and people together 
degenerated into a formal ritualism, the almost exclusive preserve 
of clerics and religious. All that the people could do was to watch. 
And even that became uninteresting when the priests turned their 
backs to the people, removed the altars from their proximity, and 

“Of course reasons were excogitated to justify this, especially the notion that 
for reasons of reverence the Canon must be hidden from the laity. Cf. Ellard, 
op. cit., chapter 11. Cardinal Bona writes (Rerum liturgicarum t. Il): “Hine 
apparet quam verum sit . . . multa hadie pro lege haberi in his quae pertinent ad 
ecclesiasticas observationes, quae sensim ex abusu irrepserunt, quorum originem, 
cum recentiores ignorent, varias conantur congruentias et mysticas rationes inve- 
nite, ut ea sapienter instituta vulgo persuadeant.’’ In other words: some of the 
ceremonial practices now enforced are nothing else than mistakes, or even abuses, 
grown venerable with age. 


"Cf. Ellard, op. cit., chapter 9. 
‘Cf. Ellard, op. cit., chapter 7. 
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built great screens which cut off the choir (clergy’s part) from 
the nave (people’s part) of the churches. The poor folk then 
could not even see. 

If the active participation of the people was thus killed by 
these gradual changes in the sung Mass, we may say that it was 
buried and covered with a tomb-stone by the developments in low 
Mass. It was here that the principle of ‘‘differentiation of func- 
tion” died too. There being no deacon, no subdeacon and no 
choir, the priest took over the functions of them all. He did 
everything, whether it was really his business or not. And the 
practice of the celebrant reading introit, epistle, gradual, offertory 
and communion found its way ultimately into the sung Mass 
and completed the liturgical ruin of even that. 

All these retrograde changes were in the sixteenth century 
incorporated into rubrics which have perpetuated them even unto 
our own day. 

It is small wonder that the people, having been pushed out of 
the Mass like this, almost ceased to attend it, and almost never 
communicated until the Fourth Council of the Lateran, in 1215, 
made the law that all must communicate at least once a year. It 
is small wonder also that ignorance and apathy became so wide- 
spread that there flourished all those manifold abuses which finally 
culminated in the great upheaval and revolt of the mis-called 
Reformation. We cannot by any means put the entire blame for 
the Reformation onto the ‘‘reformers.”’ 

In the chaos of those evil days it was, of course, absolutely 
necessary that the Mass be rigidly stabilized by the imposition of 
hard-and-fast rubrics, however inept modern knowledge of liturgi- 
cal history has shown some of them to be. If the Mass had not 
then been enshrouded in these burial clothes of red tape, it might 
well have disintegrated altogether. One shudders to think what 
might have happened to the Mass later on if it had not been, as 
it were, put into the deep-freezer. Look what occurred later to 
those externals which were not so rigidly controlled — the music 
and the vestments. The music became mere “Grand Opera’; and 
the vestments, with their lace underclothes and cut-away sides 
became such that, if the priest had not kept his worldly clothes 
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underneath, his sacred clothes would be (considered as garments) 
positively indecent! Certainly we may be glad that the Mass itself 
became buried in such inflexible rubrics. 


But one feels that it ought to be recognized now, after four 
centuries, that the “rigor mortis’’ is at least beginning to pass off. 
A reform of rubrics in the light of subsequent liturgical research 
is urgently needed. For, as they are, they constitute one of the 
major problems of the practical liturgist who is working to restore 
active participation of the people. These rubrics were made in the 
days of the deepest liturgical decadence when there was no partici- 
pation by the people whatever. And as their purpose was to keep 
the Mass as it then was, they tend to keep it such that the people 
cannot participate actively. Any suggestion that the people should 
now do something is likely to run up against some rubrics. 


That is why, until Rome carries through a reform of the 
rubrics, we have to resort to all sorts of partial expedients which 
are liturgically unsatisfactory, such as making somebody read the 
epistle and the gospel in English while the priest reads them in 
Latin. These expedients are not ‘‘the real thing’’; they are effi- 
cacious activities in the nave which merely run parallel with the 
inefficacious activities in the sanctuary — they are not integrated 
into the liturgy itself. It is not one thing which is going on, 
but two. 


However, there is hope. The new Holy Saturday rubrics, for 
instance, do give us “‘the real thing’ in the congregational candle- 
lighting and in the vernacular renewal of the baptismal vows, We 
need many more such reforms. In time, please God, we shall have 
them. But until we do have them we have to admit that there is 
plenty of excuse for the people behaving as ‘‘silent and detached 
spectators.’’ The liturgy, as I have endeavored to show, is not a 
people’s liturgy but a liturgy for the cultured.* May the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Pius X, who so desired ‘‘active participation 
of the people,’’ advance the solution of this urgent problem. 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 

*To quote Fr. Doncoeur again: ‘“The liturgy of the Church is not and never 


can be other than the liturgy of all the people. It cannot be the worship of 
single individuals nor of a favored group. I make exception here of the monastic 
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caution is in place to anyone intent on living the liturgi- 

cal year: we must never lose sight of the mystical 

character of the Church’s re-enactments of the redemp- 

tive mysteries. The human element follows a temporal 

equence; but the eternal, ever-present reality is the 

underlying basis of a perspective and of a synthesis that alone 

contains the full explanation of what is being celebrated. Thus 

Epiphany niarked the acknowledgment of the newborn King and 

the boundless extent of His kingdom. At the same time, His final 

glory, when the triumph of His reign shall no longer be disputed, 

is already anticipated and must be kept in mind to understand 
the close interrelation of the liturgical seasons. 

In this light the apparent hiatus between the last Sunday after 
Epiphany and Septuagesima Sunday loses its sharp edges. It is 
secondary, practically, whether the Church year originally com- 
menced with this pre-lenten Sunday, or whether the human mind 
receives a greater incentive for a proper preparation for the central 
mystery, the Resurrection, by first considering the visual proof 
of divine love in the Word Incarnate and of His dignity as uni- 
versal King. What is of importance is, that we see our relation to 
all this and draw from each mystery the graces it is meant to be- 
stow; and this by sincerely and devoutly recognizing both our 
state of utter helplessness and, at the same time, the boundless 
desire of divine love to regain us for the goal of our creation: 
union with God. 

Externally the change of scenes from the bright hope reflected 
by the Sundays after Epiphany to the sombre setting of the new 





liturgy which is the worship of a community culturally and spiritually select. 
But the parish liturgy — and it is that alone which concerns us here — cannot 
be other than the worship of the whole community of all the people. It must 
be ‘popular’; it cannot be reserved to an elite, not even to an elite which is 
culturally more advanced. . . . It is the action of the entire Mystical Body, and 
the entire Mystical Body should share in it. . . . If we are thinking only of 
persons who possess a certain degree of culture, and who therefore are able to 
enjoy certain forms of expression, then we need no longer speak of liturgy for 
the people — nor even of liturgy altogether. I should not hesitate to employ 
the phrase ‘liturgical snobbery,’ for we would be yielding to a detestable aris- 
tocratism if here, when it is a question of souls, we ignored the great body of 
the faithful in favor of a privileged class.’"’ This whole article, in Orate Fratres, 
March 1947, is deserving of very earnest study. 
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season may have seemed rather abrupt. The new mood, however, 
is not that of a sudden whim, an unexpected transition from joy- 
fulness to plaintive sadness. It is a well-reasoned, normal step for 
the humble Christian upon whom the tremendous realization of 
God's infinitely merciful plan of love has taken hold during the 
preceding festive weeks. Mother Church presupposes such a realiza- 
tion in the hearts of her children, that her instructional and mys- 
tical celebrations of this new season may be fruitful and prepara- 
tory for the new life at Easter. 


A mere glance at the Mass texts of Septuagesima and the fol- 
lowing Sundays reveals the logical appeal to fallen man’s sincerity. 
If God has so richly endowed him with powers, physical, moral 
and spiritual, together with the promise of unending happiness 
after this brief life, what sentiments can an honest consideration 
call forth in our hearts but those of sincere repentance and of 
earnest resolutions to amend? 


The gospel of Septuagesima struck the keynote with the simple 
question: ““Why do you stand here all day idle?” and added the 
telling warning: ‘Many are called but few are chosen.” Our 
Christian calling to membership in the heavenly kingdom, in 
virtue of God assuming our fallen nature and in virtue of the 
grace of baptism by which we became sharers in His atoning 
Sacrifice, imposes upon us the privileged task of running in the 
race, as St. Paul so graphically pictured it in the epistle of the 
same Sunday. The coveted prize is the eternal crown of glory. 
The course in which we struggle for victory is the Christian life 
of grace in union with Christ. Only an all-out effort will triumph 
over the competing powers of evil that plague us during the whole 
course of life. No time for idling, for desultory stretches of half- 
hearted attempts, for distracting secularist preoccupations or sens- 
ual self-pity. Too many the dangers of stumbling on the way, 
and only the strenuous runner and faithful worker can win and 
forever enjoy the inestimable reward. 

As we reflected upon this inexorable situation, the liturgical 
instruction of Sexagesima Sunday will have added encouragement 
and guidance. We shall successfully work out our salvation, if 
we heed the saving word of God and bring forth fruits of salva- 
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tion. The gospel is too clear to need comment. ‘‘He who has ears 
to hear let him hear.’’ The worldly-wise are the fools St. Paul 
warns against in the epistle. We must not be dishear ened by our 
human infirmities, by the apparent failures of our sincere efforts, 
by the rebuffs of men. God assures us also, as He did St. Paul: 
““My grace is sufficient for thee, for strength is made , erfect in 
weakness.’’ So despite our weaknesses we must glory in the strength 
of Christ. Our divinely aided humanity must imitate what was 
said of the twelve-year-old Jesus: ‘‘Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
age and grace before God and men.”’ 


More specifically this growth into Christ, this life in Christ, 
was then described on Quinquagesima Sunday as the life of faith, 
hope and charity (epistle). Not worldly wisdom whose horizon 
embraces only things visible; not mere human ambition whose 
hope seeks earthly glory; not love that centers in self; no, not 
that is anything worthy of Christ. The man who feels himself 
blind without light from the eternal source of light; who endures 
in hope amid hardships because of Him who promised victory; 
who clings with his whole heart to God whose love is poured out 
on all men, hence finding in them the object of that love — he 
it is that truly exercises the divine virtues. Like the blind man of 
Jericho who received his sight by the power of Christ, he can, by 
the aid of these virtues, follow the Master to Jerusalem. “‘Behold, 
we are going up to Jerusalem.’’ The Holy City was not to be the 
scene of delight and glory; not yet. The earthly pilgrimage of the 
Christian must first be a following of the divine Master to the 
place of suffering and death, death to self, death to the old man 
of sin. Then only shall we, by the power of Christ, share with 
Him the glory of the Resurrection. 


In the humble and eager spirit of the catechumens of the early 
Church who at the beginning of Lent began their forty days of 
instruction and preparation for their spiritual re-birth on the 
great Easter night, we too must now enter upon this holy season. 
We are, indeed, baptized, but who of us will deny that our new 
life in Christ is too little in evidence. Our faith does not fully 
triumph over earthly interests; our following of Christ is but a 
sporadic effort. Are not our fair-weather profession of membership 
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in His Church, our listless participation in its mysteries, our 
routine prayer and our unconquered selfishness compelling signs of 
our need of.n spiritual renewal? The grace of baptism has not yet 
penetrated our whole being to bring about death to self and a full 
life in Christ. We do need the lenten program to stir our hearts 
and wills to grasp the true meaning of the new life which entitles 
to a real share in the joys of Easter. 

“We entreat you not to receive the grace of God in vain... 
now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salvation’”’ 
(epistle, first Sunday). The previous Sundays have outlined the 
task for a complete renewal. The lenten program is an intense 
application to the task, with a clear-cut confrontation with the 
issues. ‘Put on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the spiritual forces of wickedness on 
high.” Thus St. Paul warned us (Eph. 6:11f.). Who turns 
whole-heartedly to Christ must face the attacks of the devil. To 
have been spared these attacks before, is no consolation but a sign 
of truancy, of disloyalty to Christ. But now we mean to convert 
and the battle is on. Hence the encouraging gospel of Christ's vic- 
tory over Satan (first Sunday), and more invitingly the gospel 
of the Transfiguration (second Sunday). To become glorified 
members of Christ’s sacred humanity we must ‘‘walk to please 
God . . . to make even greater progress’ (epistle, second Sunday). 


No matter how far man has strayed from the way of truth 
and holiness, the power of divine grace is able to restore him, 
provided he realizes to what extent he has surrendered himself 
to the devil and has become his victim, and now wholly turns to 
Christ to be guided by His word and the light of the Holy Spirit. 
No false Mount Tabor consolation may leave him complacent. 
The frequent compromise attitude will bring it about that “‘the 
last state of that man becomes worse than the first,’ for “‘He who 
is not with me is against me’’ (gospel, third Sunday). 

Our conversion must be complete. Every influence of the devil 
must be cast out of our hearts; every trace of our selfish and 
sensuous nature must be eradicated. ‘“‘Immorality and every un- 
cleanness or covetousness, let it not even be mentioned among 
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you. ... Let no one lead you astray with empty words’ (epistle, 
third Sunday). The secularist slogans of our day are the more 
insidious weapons of the devil’s helpers. Unless we turn wholly 
to the light, we can not be children of light. 

Here, then, is the reason for the penitential program Mother 
Church urges upon us during Lent. Only a sincere and generous 
fight to the finish against our selfish and perverted nature will 
make room for the love of Christ, will crucify the flesh and assure 
us a share in the victory and the glory of the Crucified. 

The strength for the death struggle comes to us from the word 
and the bread (fourth Sunday). ‘‘Not by bread alone does man 
live, but by every word that comes forth from the mouth of 
God”’ (Mt. 4:4). In obedience to Christ’s word we take up the 
struggle, and it is by nourishment with the Bread of Life that we 
can endure. The word teaches and directs us; the Bread feeds and 
sustains us. The children of the bond woman (epistle, fourth 
Sunday) ate the bread, but did not heed and try to understand 
the message of Christ. And He withdrew Himself from their 
midst ‘‘and fled again into the mountain himself alone’’ (gospel). 
But we, as children of the free woman — “‘in virtue of the free- 
dom wherewith Christ has made us free’’ —- we want to readjust 
our lives during this holy season to accord with the pattern Christ 
gave us by word and deed, and “‘receive with ever faithful minds 
the holy Sacrament with which we are continually fed’’ (post- 
communion). 

BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 








friend provided me with the following quotation: “I 
cannot help thinking that the alteration of the Church 
discipline ought not only to be solicited, but insisted 
upon as essential to the service of God and benefit of 
mankind. Can there be anything more preposterous 

than an unknown tongue; and in this country either for want of 
books or inability to read, the great part of our congregations must 
be utterly ignorant of the meaning and sense of the publick office 
of the Church. It- may have been prudent, for aught I know, to 
impose a compliance in this matter with the insulting and re- 
proachful demands of the first reformers; but to continue the 
practice of the Latin liturgy in the present state of things must 
be owing either to chimerical fears of innovation or to indolence 
and inattention in the first pastors of the national Churches in not 
joining to solicit or indeed ordain this necessary alteration.’” 


As early as the end of the 18th century the first American 
bishop, John Carroll, made this forthright statement about the 
use of the mother tongue in public divine service. There will be 
those, no doubt, who will brush it aside as symptomatic of John 
Carroll’s day, the period of enlightenment, with its prevailing 
rationalism; and they will make it easy for themselves by pointing 
to the spurious synods of Pistoia and Ems (Emser Punktation), 
to Joseph II of Austria, to Bishop Wessenberg of Swabia, and 
to many other incidents at the turn of the 18th century. 


It is good to face earlier aberrations and mistakes in order to be 
prepared to avoid similar situations and to clarify differences in 
motivation and procedure. It is quite obvious that our present 
vernacular movement does not rise from rationalism. It is not 
an attempt to water down the concept of our sacraments to 
moral exhortation, as was done in the Europe of the 18th cen- 
tury, when sacramental theology was at its lowest ebb. On the 
contrary, all the efforts I have seen to obtain from the Holy See 
permission for a Ritual like the one recently conceded to German- 
speaking Catholics, derive from a better theological grasp of the 


*Guilday, Life and Times of John Carroll, pp. 129f. 
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role of sacraments in Christian life. Nor should we conceal our 
hope for an equally timely permission to facilitate the people's 
more mature and profound participation in the mystery of mys- 
teries, the holy Eucharist, by having the catechumen mass, the 
sung offertory and the communion preparation (from the Lord’s 
Prayer to the last blessing, as much as is sung aloud) in the 
people’s tongue. Every one of these desiderata has been motivated 
by reasons that are diametrically opposed to the one used by the 
shallow enlightenment of an earlier age. 


English-speaking Catholics are now in a position to check up 
on these things for themselves (even if they cannot read the best 
presentation of the issue by Anton Mayer-Pfannholz in the vol- 
umes of Dom Casel’s Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft) . Through 
the efforts of the Benedictines of Westminster Priory and the serv- 
ices rendered American Catholics by the unique and admirable 
venture, the Newman Press, we can now study Dom Olivier 
Rousseau’s history of the European liturgical movement that 
antedated our own.” 


As this book does not incorporate our contemporary liturgical 
movement some readers may feel that it is obsolete. That would 
be a grave mistake. The only objection I have to it is in regard 
to the rather curious title, and to the still more curious appendix. 
Interesting as the latter may appear as a historical tidbit for con- 
noisseurs, it really does not help us much to understand our own 
liturgical antecedents in America. The quotation from Bishop 
Carroll would seem more important than the vicissitudes of 
Bishop England's long-forgotten missal. Rome’s policy is so dif- 
ferent now that what happened to Bishop England is almost in- 
comprehensible and has no bearing on our present conditions. 
After Mediator Dei nobody ought to expect a censure from Rome 
for publishing a translation of the missal! The only lesson to be 
learned from it is that Rome is open to arguments if we give the 
authorities time to gather information and to sift the evidence. 
This needs no further elaboration: not after the new psalm ver- 
sion, the paschal nightwatch, evening and dialog Mass, and many 
more things. 


"0. Rousseau, The Progress of the Liturgy. 1951. Pp. 234. Cloth, $2.75. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


No one who cherishes the liturgy can afford to neglect this little 
book. It is necessary background reading. One of the shortcomings 
of contemporary reasoning is its lack of historical knowledge, 
which sometimes leads to grotesque anachronisms. The “‘archaism”’ 
deplored by the Pope in Mediator Dei is really nothing else: some- 
one falls in love with one period of history, which looms large to 
him, and ignores, or rather is ignorant of, the other periods. It is 
a sectarian idea of some “golden age’’; with the sects it is some 
vague idea of a pure apostolic or primitive Church, the way Jesus 
left it; with the archaists it is the golden age of the liturgy, some- 
where between Constantine and Charlemagne (or, if you include 
Cluny, Bernard of Clairvaux). The “‘romantic’’ archaists, of 
course, have it all a bit later — Gothic is their rage. Dom Rous- 
seau’s little book furnishes the needed background and helps us 
to see our forerunners, their merits and their idiosyncrasies. 


The writer belongs to the Benedictines, to whom we owe such 
a great debt in our liturgical movement. It is good to acknowl- 
edge this, because they have received very severe criticism in Bel- 
gium, in Germany, and most recently in Dieu Vivant, No. 19, 
pp. 83ff., ky none other than the famous Fr. Louis Bouyer of 
the Oratory. He makes merciless fun of the Solesmes congregation, 
their esotericism, their aristocratic attitude, their perfectionism 
and their life in an ivory tower. I doubt whether he is altogether 
just. A monastic community which specializes in Gregorian chant 
and does so at the bidding of the Holy See and, after all, has a 
few results to show, has a right to ask casual visitors to show 
consideration by not joining their voices with those of the trained 
choir of monks. Just imagine a yokel walking in on a well-pre- 
pared Vespers and bellowing his unrestrained version of psalmody 
into the perfect singing of the choir. 


There is a place for everything. As a pastor, I would not mind 
any visitor, no matter what his voice, joining in the congregational 
singing of our parochial high Mass. But that is a horse of a dif- 
ferent color. It may well be that Fr. Bouyer is annoyed by the 
refusal of Solesmes to cut down its standards and to help the 
people. But must all monks without exception work for popular 
and congregational singing? I would lock my church to any 
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specialist in Gregorian chant who would demand perfection from 
my own schola and people, and who would discourage them in 
their effort to sing the simple things we do by making derogatory 
remarks or by suggesting the use of all and every neum in the 
official chant books. But that does not mean that Solesmes should 
lower its sights. Nobody has to go to Solesmes; but all my parish- 
ioners are supposed to sing — or listen to the singing — on Sun- 
days. 


I cite this as one sample of the rather rough deal which Fr. 
Bouyer gives to some sectors of the liturgical movement. Nor does 
he hesitate to tackle the biggest names in the field. He criticizes 
Guardini’s lofty distinction of ‘‘logos’’ and “‘ethos’’ (cf. his The 
Spirit of the Liturgy) — although it offered a very basic analysis 
in its day which, on second thought, is still fruitful and valid. 
His reference to Guardini’s ‘‘pathos’’ is certainly unfair. If any 
man is free of pathos, it is the almost pedantic, cautious Guardini. 
Fr. Bouyer does this, it would almost seem, out of an eagerness 
to prove that the French liturgical movement was not started by 
a German. And en route he mentions that the Germans are a little 
bit gnostic to boot. I am sure some writers were, but they were 
too gnostic to make a dent on the movement as a whole, in spite 
of Dr. Groeber, Fr. Kassiepe and other critics. 


Poor little Belgium has it coming too: although it all started 
there, he calls it ‘‘tres peu mystique,” un-mystical. This, coming 
from a man who has heard about Flemish mysticism and who also 
ought to know that modern French mysticism is not exactly 
liturgical, strikes me as uncalled for. Finally he takes Cardinal 
Schuster to task for ignoring this ‘‘post-tridentine, post-revolu- 
tionary and post-romantic world of ours.’’ But when one tries to 
demonstrate the origins of our rites, the atmosphere in which 
they were born and the spirituality which is needed to appraise 
them fully, one doesn’t necessarily have to treat also of modern 
developments. Fr. Bouyer’s own Paschal Mystery, for that mat- 
ter, ignores more centuries than does the Archbishop of Milan. In 
its frame of references the learned Cardinal's treatise is invaluable 
— which does not mean that it will never become as dated as 
Gueranger’s great work, 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


In his positive appraisal of the needs and the aims of the liturgi- 
cal movement Fr. Bouyer merits general applause, I think. What 












































‘ss he says about holy Scripture and liturgy, about incongruous and 
h obsolete rubrics, and about the restoration of the liturgy’s ecclesi- 
r astical values, his objections to the individualism which corrodes 
h liturgical attitudes, his asides: all this is stated in such a clear- 
3 cut, fitting and correct way that one of my friends describes his 
reaction as a ‘““whoop of enthusiasm.” 
Of the many strictures he voices, I will mention four. He objects 
Pr, to the paraliturgies* in their motivation; to the ‘“‘bending over 
0S =~ backwards” of the apostolic zeal of many among those who want 
Zes § reform; to the liturgists’ overemphasis on the “‘transfigurative’’ 
he task of nature (instead of death and cross) ; and to the blindness 
— of the liturgists who have cut themselves loose from tradition and 
id. are now drifting on external currents with no end in sight but 
wid chaos. 
- Our readers will be justly puzzled, for these are European and, 
ne above all, French worries. The American liturgical movement has 
by not yet spawned paraliturgies of note. Nor have we any com- 
tle plaints that our liturgical movement is riddled by zealots who 
ry try to make the liturgy a vehicle of apostolic efforts abroad. And 
- most of us, not being French, but caught up by the pragmatic 
approach of our Anglo-Saxon world, are little concerned about 
ted such lofty things as mentioned above. 
ng Fr. Bouyer feels that the paraliturgies, let us say, of Holy 
Iso Week, originally introduced to interpret the existing official lit- 
tly urgy, now are on the verge of superseding it in the estimation 
nal of the people. (Actually this would be nothing new in history, 
lu- as it has been done before while the Church looked on: cf. Tre 
hg ore services, the stations, the Austrian variety of ‘‘resurrection 
ich service.”’) The paraliturgists seem to think that nothing less than 
Se a miracle will be required to bring the official liturgy to life. 
- That some of the paraliturgists wishfully dream of a reform 
7 of the liturgy, according to their lights, is however no worse a 
ble ; , *Devotional services drawing their inspiration chiefly from the liturgy and 
cripture, and introduced alongside (para) the official liturgical services, on the 
as } ground that the latter are not sufficiently intelligible to modern minds nor 
adapted to modern needs. — ED. 
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dream than some other good man’s dream of consecrating the 
whole of mankind to some particular cause. It never will happen 
and, in the case of the liturgy, the dreamer would have to con- 
vince not only French Catholics, but 72 cardinals and the Pope 
himself. Nor let us forget that the Vicar of Christ only a year 
ago actually did perform such an improbable ‘‘miracle’’; an ortho- 
dox, well planned and fine miracle: the paschal nightwatch. (Or 
perhaps we should more truthfully call it a quarter miracle, be- 
cause three quarters of it will consist in the acceptance of this 
great gift by Christendom. I have a church in which it won't be 
the paraliturgists, but the so-called traditionally minded Chris- 
tians who belong to the resistance!) 


I may do violence to Fr. Bouyer’s thought, but the gist of his 
more profound remarks against the theology of the paraliturgy 
seems to be his fear that, what he has made the basic thesis of his 
Paschal Mystery, the struggle of Christ with Satan and His vic- 
tory through death, is missing in these paraliturgies — and, since 
these are only the crystallizations of the thinking of their authors, 
in the theology of the French liturgists. Fr. Bouyer thus makes 
no allowance for the ambivalence of theology permitted by the 
Church. Just as there is as yet a possibility to be either a Thomist 
or a Molinist, so there are emphases and approaches that have so 
far remained at variance with each other in many other fields, 
like indulgences, purgatory, the meaning of redemption, of con- 
trition, of charity, etc. St. John’s language suggests for baptism 
the analogy of birth. Paul dwells on death and resurrection. These 
paraliturgists are not in bad or obscure company if they emphasize 
“‘divinization.’’ The two halves of the Church year cycle — Pasch 
and Parousia (Easter and final judgment) — show the possibil- 
ity of two zspects. There is no need immediately to suspect heresy 
and to draw conclusions no one else intended to draw. 


It is good of Fr. Bouyer to point out possible miscarriages of 
zeal. But one can do that without making a whole movement 
suspect to outsiders who read the criticisms. He quotes a friend 
telling him: ‘“You are much too interested in the liturgy. It shows 
that you have not always been a Catholic. The real or true Cath- 
olics don’t attach so much importance to the liturgy.’’ Fr. Bouyer 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


says he discovered this to be a fact. Only those who paid a high 
price for their faith in search, tears and sweat, seem to think 
much, very much, of the liturgy. But I submit that there are also 
numerous born Catholics who, while “‘taking the liturgy for 
granted,”’ also keenly realize the tragedy of many a Catholic 
taking it for nothing, or for the wrong thing, and instead apply- 
ing his chief energies to things of secondary value. 


Fr. Bouyer even fears crypto-Marxian currents among Cath- 
olics who emphasize the communal, the socio-critical, especially 
in those circles that come forth from the priest-workers. Of the 
latter he says that they love to say Mass on kitchen tables, cradles, 
work benches, automobiles and tractors, in short anything so long 
as it isn’t an altar. He is troubled by the things they deposit in the 
sanctuary at their offertory processions: pots and pans, hammers 
and sickles, toys and clothes, wheat and grapes, all, except bread 
and wine. This may be meant in a good-natured way. I myself 
have had serious doubts when our Catholic “innocents abroad”’ 
(or at home) went into a song and dance over these new-fangled 
excrescences of ‘‘naturalism’’ and “‘primitivism’’ in the very civil- 
ized ‘‘mystery’’ of the Mass. 


It is all a bit confused and confusing, most confusing because 
it happens in a land of clear, lucid, Latin genius. Even the mud- 
died and romantic German ‘‘Quickborn”’ boys and girls drew the 
line more realistically. But to cry: Onus Galliae, woe to thee, 
French liturgy, for thou hast been stealthily raped by naturalistic 
and marxian or teutonic secularism, is using an atom bomb against 
a mouse. The Church has tolerated inroads of subjective mys- 
ticism to overlay her cycle, has permitted historicism to affect a 
symbolic Church year, has had secondary aspects of sacraments 
obscure primary ones: why cry “‘wolf’’ when a puppy tumbles 
in? St. Thomas was not afraid of the old heathen Aristotle, al- 
though he had a very bad reputation, coming as he did through 
Moslem, Jewish and pantheistic channels. Centuries have done 
very nicely by him. 

Must we then slam the door now because something new ap- 
pears disfigured by laissez capitalism and marxism, by hostile 
secularism and cruel despotism? Karl Marx’s utopia was dead in 
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Russia by 1923 and is already dying in China. Its profiteers still 
sing the old chants and quote the old gospels in their anti-churches, 
just as monopolists recite the old verses about free competition. 
That such an excited and exciting age as ours should grope for 
expression, that it should be scrutinized by shepherds of men for 
pure chords and true tunes, is not the worst that could happen. 
All the present power combinations will one day be episodes of 
the past, and Christians, of whom Fr. Bouyer thinks that they 
were just as unattractive to the Roman empire as they are now to 
Moscow, should not, as a whole, become frantic. The Church has 
an immense job ahead of her, not so much of destruction as of 
transformation, of elevation. In the past she has baptized, not 
blasted, her way; she has blessed, not sulked. She has always 
followed Paul in his journeyings to the gentiles — and our gen- 
tiles are still with us. 


The paraliturgies in France did at least open many eyes for 
really popular liturgy, although as a device they might well be 
submitted to Rome for a good cleaning, and as a growth they 
should remain connected with their own soil. In America they 
would do nothing but confuse the issue. Our needs are others: a 
recognition that our Church is maturing, and maturing the Amer- 
ican way — not French nor Italian nor German nor Polish nor 
Irish. What we seem to need is intelligent sacramental participa- 
tion: in other words, our mother tongue and official reforms as 
fine and popular as we received last year. 


I hope this report does not obscure how much I agree with the 
positive statements of Fr. Bouyer on the need for the liturgical 
movement. Even in its more apprehensive sections his brilliant 
and witty article points out dangers that contain serious matter 
for reflection. But I feel that his view is narrow beyond prudence, 
and that his mockery is reprehensible. The mockery of several 
brilliant and prominent persons has so far not harmed the ver- 
nacular movement. We may then hope that this masterpiece of 
witty writing carries a self-regulatory element within itself: the 
attentive and sympathetic reader will soon see where the author 
““‘went on a bender’ of wit and where, on the other hand, he 
really functions as a true witness. H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A CHALLENGE FOR LABOR DAY 


TEVE comes to the Labor Day Mass every year in Holy 
Name Cathedral in Chicago. He can be counted on to come 
for the next fifteen years. Steve is a loyal Catholic who thinks 

that Catholics ought to stick together. As long as the Catholic 
Labor Alliance arranges an annual Labor Day Mass, Steve from 
the Plumbers’ Union will show up. 


Tom from the Carpenters’ comes too. And John who owns a 
good-sized coal company. Pat, a local lawyer. Roland, the sheet- 
metal worker. Frank, the machinist. Jim who works in steel. Jane, 
the office manager. Bob, the newspaper reporter. Mike, who works 
for the government. A thousand to fifteen-hundred workers can 
be counted on to turn out — employers, employees, professional 
men, housewives. The Labor Day Mass has become a great rally- 
ing place in Chicago. 


Probably no other event of the year brings together so many 
apostolic groups. They come from the Holy Name Society, the 
Christian Family Movement, Friendship House, the Young Chris- 
tian Workers, Blessed Martin Center, the Cana Conference, the 
Young Christian Students, and, of course, the Catholic Labor 
Alliance. They come because they are concerned, each in its own 
way, With incarnating the Spirit of Christ into the temporal life 
and institutions of contemporary society. They come to rededicate 
themselves to the task of building the kingdom of Christ on earth, 
a kingdom that must embrace not only men’s hearts, but their 
offices, factories, stockyards, steelmills, government committees. 
They have made Labor Day in Chicago social justice day — a day 
for reexamining the social justice program of the Church and 
what we can do to promote it more unselfishly. 


They come in earnest. They come fasting even from the out- 
skirts of Chicago. They come in growing numbers to receive holy 
Communion. It is a social gathering, warm and profound. 


On one occasion a visiting bishop watching these workers — 
young, old, Negro, white — coming to holy Communion on their 
holiday remarked over and over again to his assisting chaplains: 
“Isn't this wonderful! Isn’t this wonderful!” 


Priests come too. The chaplains of the laymen’s organizations. 
Those who have taught in the labor schools. Bishops who have 
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come to preach. The Cardinal himself has preached. And in 1951 
the Cardinal addressed an appeal to all the priests of the arch- 
diocese to encourage them to send their people to the Labor Day 
Mass. 

In recent years in Chicago special Masses for Labor Day have 
been started in many churches besides the Cathedral. The Catholic 
Labor Alliance has encouraged this development and believes that 
as much as possible ought to be done at the parish level to encour- 
age the full social reconstruction program of the Church. 


Chicago is only one of more than a score of important U. S. 
industrial communities that celebrate Labor Day religiously. 
Whether the religious celebration elsewhere has the same prom- 
inence that it has in Chicago, I do not know. In Chicago even 
the secular press in listing the activities which mark the annual 
workers’ holiday begins the series with the Mass in the Cathedral. 
It is a secular holiday that begins in Chicago with public prayer. 


The Chicago Daily News’ Labor Day story in 1951 began: 
‘Workers’ observance of Labor Day in Chicago, ‘a holiday with 
pay, will be limited next Monday chiefly to prayer. . . . The 
Catholic Labor Alliance, composed of representatives of both 
(AFL and CIO) unions, will sponsor its ninth annual Labor Day 
Mass at 10 a. m. Monday in Holy Name Cathedral.”’ 


In 1950 the Chicago Sun-Times’ story on Labor Day carried 
this paragraph: ‘‘More than 1,000 labor leaders and workers were 
expected to attend the annual Labor Day Mass at Holy Name 
Cathedral at 10 a.m. At the conclusion of the Mass the scene 
will shift to Soldier Field for the Labor Day celebration.” 


In the public mind in Chicago Labor Day begins at the Labor 
Day Mass. 

The reasons that have brought American workers to the altar 
on Labor Day are probably the same everywhere. Our labor move- 
ment has not been a violent, class-conscious, Marxist struggle. 
Even when not recognized as such, the spirit behind our labor 
movement has been religious, springing from the deep inner yearn- 
ings that God has put into human hearts, instincts for justice, 
freedom, recognition, human status. 


American workers in their struggle for justice, freedom and 
status have found friends in great bishops and priests like Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, Monsignor Ryan, Bishop Haas, 
Father Maguire. As workers became something more than hired 
wage hands, as their dignity and their contribution to the nation 
received recognition in the Labor Day holiday in September, it 
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was natural for them to come to the Church. They had friends 
there. 

If it is possible today to plan for a liturgical movement among 
American workers, no small part of the credit for it belongs to men 
like Gibbons, Ryan and Maguire. They did it by maintaining 
some kind of contact between working men and the altar. They 
did it by carrying the spirit of the altar out where it was needed. 
Were it not for them who taught about and fought for just wages, 
the right to organize, social security, decent housing, unemploy- 
ment compensation, bridging the economic gap between employers 
and employees — there would be no need to worry about how to 
make the liturgical celebration of Labor Day more profound and 
intense. There would be no liturgical celebration of Labor Day 
at all. 


The economic and constructive social apostolate of Ryan and 
the others must not languish. At the same time some way must 
be found to give developed social habits a chance to express them- 
selves around the altar of God. In this respect the problem of Labor 
Day Mass differs little from the problem of Mass on any Sunday. 
The Labor Day Mass has simply posed it to us more vividly. 


What to do? It seems obvious that intelligent adults should 
not sit listlessly watching what is going on. It also appears that 
on Labor Day these working people have a more than ordinarily 
keen sense that this is their Mass. Doubtless the notion is not too 
sound theologically, but it is something to build upon. Maybe 
they could be introduced to the missal on Labor Day. 


An experiment was made two years ago. A thousand copies of 
the Sunday leaflet missal were scattered through the pews. A great 
number seemed to use them. Certainly a great number carried 
them away. 


In 1951 we decided again to get leaflet missals, but were not 
satisfied with having to use the text of the preceding Sunday’s 
Mass. But what else was there to use? While there were Masses 
for rain, for peace, for the sick, for war-time, for family life, there 
was no Mass for industrial life, no Mass for just wages, no Mass 
for labor-management unity. 


Maybe there shouldn’t be Masses for all of these things. But 
surely there might be something more adequate and directly per- 
tinent than anything now in the missal, something for Labor 
Day, for opening labor union conventions, for marking the sign- 
ing of a contract, or for celebrating the establishment of an 
Industry Council. 
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We wait for the Church to decide. Meantime we decided that 
the votive Mass in honor of St. Joseph would be more suitable 
for Labor Day. St. Joseph has been venerated as the patron of the 
Catholic Labor Alliance and groups similar to ours. He was estab- 
lished by Pope Pius XI as patron of the Church’s program against 
communism, her positive constructive program outlined in his 
Divini Redemptoris. 


We searched for copies of St. Joseph’s votive Mass in leaflet 
form. There were none available. The Leaflet Missal press in- 
formed us that they could economically print a leaflet of that Mass 
with a special cover and introduction for Labor Day only, if they 
had an order of 100,000 copies. 


So that’s the challenge. Are there enough people around the 
country who want this special leaflet missal for Labor Day, who 
would see it as a help to link up work and worship, to unite the 
spirit of social justice with the justice and love of God’s altar? Is 
there a need for 100,000 such leaflets? 


In a country of a hundred-million people it would seem that 
the answer is a foregone conclusion. Possibly, but many weeks 
ago through Father Higgins’ Priests’ Social Action Notes we put 
out a call for orders for such a leaflet missal which we would have 
printed in time for Labor Day 1952. So far the response has been 
worse than meager. We make it again and hope that orders will 
flood into 21 West Superior Street, Chicago 10. 


More, of course, should be done than distributing leaflet missals. 
Someday I hope that those who come to Labor Day Mass will be 
able to sing the Mass. More immediately I would hope that they 
could somehow unite their voices in prayer in a dialog Mass of 
some kind. In the vernacular, of course. For this purpose the im- 
pressive Community Mass booklet prepared by Bishop O’Hara for 
use in his Kansas City diocese might come into wider use.* In it 
everything but the simpler Mass responses is kept in English, and 
the proper parts of the Mass are omitted with a view apparently 
of having them read in English by a reader in the congregation. 


But even with the dialog Mass there would still be no action 
for these workers at worship. Is it possible to find some external 
way of linking up their work with the altar on at least this one 
day of the year? 


In the ordination ceremony there is a cue as to what might be 
done. Two of those ordained bring up gifts to the bishop at the 
altar. He accepts them in the name of all the others. No one under- 


1Cf, ‘‘It Can Be Done’’ in the December WORSHIP, p. 38. 
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stands this kind of representative action better than industrial 
workers. On Labor Day why not have a procession of workers — 
those who in any way have something to do with producing goods 
or services — who in the name of all their fellows would bring 
something of their work to the bishop in the sanctuary. They 
might come in their work clothes. In some cases employers and 
employees might come together. In all cases the bishop might 
receive and bless these gifts and through them the factories, 
mines, shops, offices where they were produced. 


This would be action. I dare to believe that human beings learn 
more through action than through words. It would make a vivid 
impression on Steve, Tom, Mike and all the others. 


However, in trying to restore meaning and dignity to the 
modern worker's life the missal, song, and dramatic action around 
the altar will turn out to be a delusion, unless there is also gen- 
erated at the Labor Day Mass a strong and enduring spirit of 
social justice. Labor Day must be kept social justice day. We must 
resist the temptation to be satisfied with dignity and action around 
the altar which would be disembodied from the actual conditions 
of social life. 

DANIEL CANTWELL 


GROWTH IN GRACE AND AGE 


T long last there has appeared a book which speaks with 
quiet firmness, coupled with understanding humor, on the 
highly controversial subject of how to bring up children.’ 

In format the volume is the conventional baby book, done in very 
attractive manner, with clear and effective illustrations. Its sub- 
title is ‘A Guide and Record for the Catholic Mother.’’ Besides 
the “guide” of about 100 pages, there is ample room for the 
“record.”” At the end of each chapter is listed a competent bib- 
liography of source material, besides suggestions of phonograph 
records, books to use with children, and toys. In this way the 
author, an authority in the field of child development, has cor- 
related scientific findings in her field with basic principles of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Readers of WORSHIP will be delighted especially 
with the manner in which numerous practical suggestions for 
living the liturgical life become a normal part of the story. 


*Baby Grows in Age and Grace. By Sister Mary de Lourdes. C. R. Gibson 
8 Co., Norwalk, Conn. 1951. Pp. 144. Cloth, $3.50. 
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‘Being a mother in the world today is a tremendous challenge 
to a woman, not only to her intelligence, but to every aspect of 
her life and being.’’ This first sentence of Chapter I, “‘Motherhood 
as Cooperation with God,”’ sets the key to the positive approach 
of the whole book. The confused Catholic mother, torn between 
her deepest convictions of faith and the all too apparent contra- 
dictions of modern psychology as expressed so often in the “‘slicks,”’ 
will find that here she is quietly faced with the basic reality of her 
own relationship with God and told how she can implement this 
in her own daily job. Here St. Thomas meets Gesell, and together 
they reach out a helping hand. 


So often we have heard the statement reiterated that the home 
is the first and most important teacher; yet somehow the schools 
have taken more and more leadership. This book is an important 
step in assisting the parent resume the leadership which is rightly 
his in the education of the child. In learning to participate in the 
liturgical life of the Church, for instance, the ideal of family 
prayer and home ceremonial has often been so high that for many 
a sincere Catholic mother her efforts have been both frustrating 
and discouraging. In this volume, however, as she reads about the 
enactment of the baptismal rite and the preparation of the bap- 
tismal candle, robe, statue, picture, and their importance in the life 
of the “‘ones,”’ “‘twos,”’ “‘threes,”” ‘‘fours’’ and “‘fives,”’ she will 
find the practical suggestions for the ceremony that will give her 
courage to try, the next time a baptismal day arrives. The author 
makes very clear what the child of each level is ready for and why 
so much valiant and zealous effort by many mothers has borne 
little fruit. 


Although the book is written for mothers, it does not by any 
means ignore fathers. It is a book which cries to be read aloud, or 
together. In the sections on training in the virtues and handling 
of behavior situations, a comparing of notes after reading could 
clarify some of the areas of disagreement that exist in most fam- 
ilies. The author leaves no doubt about the major and important 
role of the father in the life of the family — in the prayer life of 
the child, in the enactment of family ritual. 


“The baby needs to hear his father’s voice as well as his moth- 
er's, for from sixteen weeks on he shows a definite interest in his 
father. This interest is important for his spiritual growth too. 
since his concept of God should have a strong father quality in it 
as well as a mother quality. Jesus included both when He talked 
about God and His relations to us. “Which of you if your child 
asks for bread will give him a stone?’ comes close in His teaching 
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to ‘Can a mother forget the child in her womb?’ The story of the 
prodigal son is a story of what Jesus meant by fatherhood.”’ 


Good books are basic tools for teachers. Every good teacher 
should enjoy reading this book, written by an artist in the field of 
teaching. A superb teaching device in itself, it enables the teacher 
on any level to examine the developmental concept stripped of its 
technical terminology. This is an area which many teachers have 
found difficult. The descriptions of the development of verbalizing 
and of the ways a child uses words at different age levels will be 
helpful to the elementary school teacher for insight into causes of 
behavior. In the meantime we may be permitted to hope that this 
gifted author will some day write a similar book for intermediates 
and adolescents. 


In the field of family relationships this volume should soon be 
a classic. It will prove invaluable both on the college level and as 
a guide for mothers’ or parents’ discussion groups. For aunts, 
uncles, other relations, and visitors to homes where there are chil- 
dren there are specific suggestions. For an adult trying to purchase 
the right gift, the book, toy and record list are a godsend. The 
book itself, of course, is an ideal gift for the mother of a new 
baby. Those who work with parents and know how full of wor- 
ries and anxieties many parents are will be happy to read: 


“Unless your intense interest in watching the development of 
your child is balanced by a broader, social interest in the world 
in which your child will live, you may become tense and anxious 
about your child. You need to keep remembering that no child 
ever grows according to the average set for a particular age. The 
pattern of growth is the same for all children, but each child 
approaches, completes, and moves away from age level and 
gradients in his own unique way... 


“If you are so upset about your child’s progress that you are 
questioning your worth as a parent, don’t start a new campaign 
on your child, but begin to work for increased confidence in your- 
self. Try to remember these three things: first, that it isn’t right 
for you to want the kind of baby God never intended you to have. 
Second, that it is a little presumptuous for you to strive to be a 
‘perfect’ mother. Third, that it is human to make mistakes, but 
it takes God’s grace to keep us stable after we make them. So just 
begin again to be more conscious of God’s guidance in your moth- 
erhood. Get started again with a little advice from the pastor or 
the doctor and after a good deal of quiet praying, relax — and 
go on from there.”’ 


Newport, R, I. MAryY A. MuRPHY 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH 


HEN I was a boy of ten at officially Scottish Episcopalian 
Gienalmond I had, as junior of the school, to walk into 
chapel first. The son of the Bishop of Glasgow and Gal- 

loway came immediately behind me. One day the headmaster, a 
clergyman, sent for us both. ‘‘For some time,’’ he reproached us, 
“I have been watching the smiles on you two boys’ faces as you 
enter God’s house. I don’t know about your father, Marshall, but 
I do know that your dear father, Campbell, would be very 
grieved.” 


Although I knew that my father, a Sunday golfing stockbroker, 
would be unperturbed, I resented the accusation for two reasons: 
firstly, because I was homesick and too miserable to smile at all; 
and, secondly, because I did not understand why the appearance 
of joy should be inconsistent with worship. I promised however 
to dignify my demeanour, and for the next few years I suffered 
greatly. Standing next a boy called Ogg I could feel the head- 
master’s eye On me every time we sang about Og the king of 
Bashan; and when a prefect tripped coming up the aisle with the 
collection plate and the pennies for our foreign missions in Chanda 
and Kaffraria rolled through the holes in the central heating grating 
I was glad that the organ drowned my gurgles. 


Perhaps it was my headmaster’s rebuke which set me off on my 
not unprofitable career of watching the watchers, to see where | 
could catch them in default Although I did not know much 
about the Mind of the Church in those days, I began to take an 
interest in how clergymen behaved and dressed when they prayed. 
To this day I can still tell you that the border of the Rev. G. S. 
Bryan-Brown’s surplice was gathered, while that of the Rev. E. B. 
Clarke’s was plain. I can even remember the embroidery on their 
stoles. Perhaps it was to compensate for the lack of embroidery 
on his that the headmaster quite incorrectly wore a black scarf 
underneath. But whatever their variations in apparel in one thing 
these three clergymen were alike: none of them ever smiled in 
chapel. 


It was not until I became a Catholic that I first saw clergymen 
smiie in church, and of course I was all for it. Perhaps it was the 
part that I liked best about my new religion: that if you grinned 
when the master of ceremonies put the mitre on the bishop's head 
backside foremost there was every chance that the subdeacon would 
be giggling too. For three or more years I had a grand time of it, 
splitting my sides when Father O'Flaherty announced that he 
would “‘now explain the inexplicable mystery of the Holy Trin- 
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ity,”’ and laughing my head off when the Redemptorist missioner 
claimed the power to bless newly purchased crucifixes through 
their paper wrapping. 


But when I began to visit churches in southern Latin countries 
I began to realize that there was something to be said for the 
attitude of my old headmaster. Watching the botched liturgy, 
listening to the gabbled offices, seeing priests hare in procession 
round cloisters with inattentive grins on their unshaven faces, I 
understood why Canon Hyslop had rebuked me: because mirth in 
church can be seemly only when it is prayerfully meant, and rather 
than run the risk of having the wrong sort of smile on my face 
he preferred to see none there at all. And today, after many years’ 
familiarity with the market place atmosphere of many Parisian 
churches, I know so sorely what Halliday Sutherland meant when 
he wrote that, each time he heard Mass in France, “‘the whole 
Presbyterian in him was shocked.” 


For St. Paul undoubtedly expressed the Mind of the Church 
when he insisted that ‘‘all things be done decently and in order.”’ 
The Mind of the Church is that the Eucharist is the greatest act 
in the world and that the solemnity of the clergy when they cele- 
brate it ought to make the laity solemn too. It is not without 
significance that almost the only church in Paris in which the 
whole congregation behaves with circumspection is the Benedictine 
Abbaye de Sainte Marie in the rue de la Source; and it is note- 
worthy that one of the few churches in Catalonia not burnt by 
the anarchists during the civil war was the Abbey of Montserrat, 
although the reprieve may have been granted on account of its 
architecture rather than of its liturgy, as I am perfectly prepared 
to believe that in Spain even the Benedictines can be bad boys too. 


In Those Barren Leaves Aldous Huxley describes the improb- 
able burial of an English Protestant by an almost inevitably care- 
less Italian priest. One of the mourners at this funeral makes the 
remark that if a rite is to appear valid the performers at least must 
appear to believe in it. Catholics of course know that validity has 
nothing to do with appearance, but we must realize that we shall 
never convert Britain or America and still less Soviet Russia until 
the ceremonies in our churches, seen for the first time by the cul- 
tured, impress them as significant and beautiful. Even for a 
positivist it would be almost impossible to attend the office at 
Quarr Abbey without wanting to kneel. But, apart from the 
abbeys and the cathedrals, into how many of our churches could 
we take a Protestant without the risk of alienating him perma- 
nently? 
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On the continent of Europe, where the battle is really on be- 
tween Latin Christianity and Slav atheism, the matter is much 
more serious. It is not by electric candles on altars or by plaster 
saints that bob their heads when the devout put a franc in their 
bellies that the French bishops are going to convert the disciples 
of Sartre or Marx. Nor is the manoeuvre of saying Mass facing 
the faithfu! likely to arouse to a sense of their social obligations 
the avaricious bourgeoisie when the celebrant can be seen yawning 
during the collects. 


Alain, who is an agnostic, lays down that for a rite to appear 
effective it must be neither improvised nor hurried. Such indeed is 
the Mind of the Church, expressed in the rubrics, which cor- 
respond to the soldier’s manual of infantry training. The offices 
at Solesmes draw crowds for the same reason as the changing of 
the guard outside Buckingham Palace: because the participants ob- 
serve the rules laid down in the drill book. Vespers in the cathe- 
dral at Valladolid is a shambles for the same reason as Franco's 
army on the march makes one think of a crowd coming away 
from a football match: because nobody cares about the rules and 
everybody is in a hurry to get back to barracks, 


The Latins of course are not easily disciplined, and heaven 
knows what their churches would be like if they enjoyed the 
liturgical freedom of Baptists; but even Latins can be beaten into 
becoming obedient communists, so perhaps their bishops should 
not entirely lose hope. In the meantime it remains more than a 
disgrace that the ceremonies of the Church should be more ade- 
quately performed in nominally Protestant countries than in basi- 
cally Catholic ones, and that high Mass in St. Mary’s pro-cathe- 
dral in Edinburgh should elevate and high Mass in Santa Maria 
de la Sede in Seville depress. It is a danger to the whole world: 
for when priests slur their gestures and tear through their prayers 
they give the impression that they are what their enemies accuse 
them of being: professionals of a profitable obscurantism. And 
that, I submit, is much more likely to blow up the world than 
writing ‘“‘immoral’’ novels. 


Liturgical imprecision however is not confined to the Latins, 
for it is an insidious disease and doesn’t require rats to carry it 
across oceans. Like alcoholism, it begins with a sip of champagne 
in 2 teaspoon and ends with a magnum. The auxiliary bishop 
in Vienna who wears a crimson mitre on the feast of Pentecost 
may one day encourage his Scottish brother to wear a balmoral; 
the deacon in the London church who mounts the pulpit wearing 
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his maniple so as not to have to return to the sedilia before the 
Creed may one day bring his umbrella if there is a leak in the 
roof; and American priests who try to sing requiem Masses in 
half-an-hour may soon be emulating the Spaniards and saying 
them in seventeen minutes. ‘‘Small -slips lead to big ones’’: the 
priest in Cérdoba whom a French Oratorian friend of mine saw 
spitting out an extinguished cigarette end as he entered the sanc- 
tuary probably started out by forgetting to keep the custody of 
the eyes. 


Of course I am only a layman, and the business of the sanctuary 
is not mine. But I have done what few very Anglo-Saxon priests 
have done: I have lived for twenty years in Latin countries. And 
that gives me, I think, voix au chapitre if not a vote in'the chapter 
house. So perhaps the clergy will forgive me if I suggest that the 
remedy is quite simple: obedience to the rules. 


BRUCE MARSHALL 


IT CAN BE DONE' 


N order to live the Mass all day, I began many years ago to 
say upon awakening, as my morning offering prayer, the Jn 
spiritu humilitatis of the offertory, gathering into the Susci- 

piamur’s handy plural all the souls I wanted to reach through 
Christ, asking that our day be so spent in His sight as to please 
our Lord God. In time that plurality has widened far beyond 
actual acquaintance and contact, out to as fart as there are fields 
white for harvest. Later, it became natural to finish the day with 





beyond the Communion rail, this means just everything by way 


' the Placeat tibi from just before the priest’s final blessing, tying 
all the day thus spent back to the morning's Sacrifice, laying it 
all on the altar-stone for the next day’s Mass. 


Busy from morning to night with the hundred and one tasks 
and hobbies of a pioneer teacher’s life, I have found that this has 
unified everything and transmuted all the acts of the day into coin 
of the Realm, with undreamed-of purchasing power for peace, joy, 
strength and enthusiasm for living. And all can be assembled 
again and cast back into the chalice next day, over which are 
spoken the words of transubstantiation. To one exiled forever 


of participation. ; 


‘We ask our readers to contribute to this ‘‘columa.”’ Any report (preferably 

not longer than a page) on the application of liturgical ideals on parish, home, 

) school or personal level will be welcome. A year's subscription to WORSHIP, to 
any person designated, will be paid for each item printed. — ED. 
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THE ‘ELIAS’ OF LENT 


SCRIPTURAL FRAMEWORK OF OUR COVER DESIGN 


T least half a dozen times the liturgy of Lent brings us face to 
face with one of the most remarkable personages of sacred 
history, the majestic figure of the prophet Elias, in whom is 

reflected the full glory of the Old Testament prophetic office. In 
linking Elias with Christ in her lenten liturgy, the Church keeps 
close to the spirit of St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Matthew had presented 
our Lord as another Moses the lawgiver; in St. Luke, however, 
He appears as another prophet Elias. Even the mysterious “‘as- 
cension”’ of Elias prefigures that of the risen Lord (cf. J. Daniélou, 
Advent, pp. 160ff.). 


Elias stands at the beginning of the golden age of the towering 
spiritual leaders called ‘‘the prophets.’’ They were God’s witnesses 
and spokesmen, sent to urge the chosen people to live up to the 
high purpose of the Mosaic covenant, which they defended and 
interpreted. This Old Testament prophetic ministry was finally 
summed up in John the Baptist, the last great forerunner, whom 
our Lord called ‘“‘Elias Returned’’ (Matt. 11:13f.; 17:11ff.; cf. 
Luke 1:17). It attained its fulness in the greatest of God’s ambas- 
sadors, ‘Jesus of Nazareth who was a prophet mighty in work 
and word before God and the people’ (Luke 24:19). Thus Elias 
at once prefigures John the Baptist and, like Moses, is a major 
type of Christ. 


The whole life of our Prophet was a vigorous protest against 
the state-sponsored idolatrous worship of Baal, introduced into 
the northern kingdom of Israel by King Achab and his pagan 
wife Jezabel. The adherence of the people to the faith of their 
fathers and to the Mosaic covenant was seriously threatened. The 
Prophet's very name (““Yahweh is my God!’’) expresses his God- 
given mission, which, convinced that he was the instrument of 
the living God, he carried out with heroic fortitude in the life- 
and-death struggle between the true religion of Yahweh and Baal 
idolatry. At last, discouraged by the apparent failure of his mission 
to restore the work of Moses, Elias fled from the wrath of Jezabel 
toward Horeb (Mount Sinai). There Yahweh had made the 
covenant with Israel and given the Law through Moses; there 
would he ask for enlightenment and strength. In the desert near 
Bersabee the Prophet fell exhausted under a juniper tree and 
prayed for death (first week of Lent: ember Wednesday). 


The cover design shows the angel of the Lord bringing bread, 
water, and encouragement, and pointing to the sacred mountain 
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memorable in the history of the chosen people. ‘‘Arise, eat, for 
thou hast yet a great way to go.’’ And Elias ‘‘walked in the 
strength of that food forty days and forty nights, unto the mount 
of God, Horeb.’’ There he was favored with a vision of God, 
which is in close correspondence with the vision granted to Moses 
at the same spot. The forty-day fast and prayer of Elias, like that 
of Moses, foreshadows a similar event in the life of Christ (first 
Sunday of Lent) as well as our present lenten fast. The bread 
brought to the Prophet by the angel has always been regarded as 
a symbol of the eucharistic Bread provided by God for the support 
of Christian pilgrims on their way to beatific vision in the king- 
dom of heaven, Elias’ wandering in the desert to the mount of 
God can thus be considered as a prefiguring of the whole of 
Christian life. 


Mt. Sinai and its memories must be viewed in the light of 
Christ and His Church. The cross (in our symbolic drawing) 
above the sacred mountain, which was the scene of the giving of 
the Mosaic Law, expresses the thought that “Christ is the con- 
summation of the Law unto justice for everyone who believes’ 
(Rom. 10:4). The function of the Law was to act as tutor 
leading mankind to Christ. ‘“‘But now faith has come, we are no 
longer under the tutor’ (Gal. 3:24f.), for ‘the Law, spiritually 
understood, is the Gospel’”’ (St. Augustine, Sermon 25). 


Christ Himself introduced this spiritual understanding of the 
Old Testament when He expounded the Scriptures for the benefit 
of His Emmaus-disciples and the apostles. “Beginning with Moses 
and with all the Prophets, he interpreted to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things referring to himself. . . . And he said to them, 
‘These are the words which I spoke to you while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled that are written in the Law 
of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning me.’ Then 
he opened their minds, that they might understand the Scriptures” 
(Luke 24:27, 44f.). He who reads the Old Testament with ‘‘un- 
veiled heart’’ (2 Cor. 3:14f.) will find “him of whom Moses in 
the Law and the Prophets wrote, Jesus the son of Joseph of 
Nazareth” (John 1:45). 


How fitting, then, that at the Transfiguration (second Sun- 
day in Lent) Moses representing the Law, and Elias the Prophets, 
flank Him who said that He came not “‘to destroy the Law or 
the Prophets, but to fulfill’’ (Matt. 5:17). In continuing (on a 
higher level) and fulfilling in Himself what had gone before, 
Christ became the lawgiver and prophet, another and greater 
Moses and Elias of the new Israel. The two were talking with 
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our transfigured Lord about the final phase of this ‘‘fulfilment,’’ 
His approaching passion in Jerusalem (Luke 9:31). For “‘did 
not the Christ have to suffer these things before entering into his 
glory?’’ (Luke 24:26). ‘‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
desert, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up” (John 3:14). 


Not only the two representatives of pre-Christian revelation 
bore witness to the new Moses and Elias, but also the heavenly 
Father. ““This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
hear him.’’ Moses promised that God would provide a series of 
prophets for the people to whom they were to hearken. ‘God 
will raise up to you a prophet . . .; him shall you hear’’ (Acts 
7:37; 3:22f.). On the Mount, Moses and Elias in the name of 
all pay homage to the last and greatest. ‘‘“God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spoke in times past to the fathers by 
the prophets, last of all in these days has spoken to us by his son, 
whom he appointed heir of all things’ (Heb. 1:1f.). Christ is 
the fullest expression of God's self-revelation. In Him are gathered 
up and fulfilled all that preceded His coming. Mt. Sinai of Moses 
and Elias, ‘‘spiritually understood,’’ corresponds to the Mount of 
the Transfiguration, where type and Reality stand side by side. 


The Transfiguration, alluding as it does to the passion and 
resurrection of the Messias, epitomizes the whole mystery of Christ 
dead and risen, as prefigured in the Old Law, as accomplished in 
Christ’s life on earth, as repeated now in His members through 
the sacraments of the Church and asceticism. It is a perfect image 
of the Eucharist, which is the celebration of Christ's death and 
resurrection. In the miracle of the Transfiguration is held out the 
certain promise of our participation in the Easter glory of the 
risen Christ by our union with His passion and cross. 


St. John's Abbey MICHAEL J. MARX, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., of 
Rugby, England, vigorous preacher of liturgical Layfolk’s 
Weeks and our newly acquired associate editor, is now 
vigorously resting his larynx while translating Fr. Parsch’s Volks- 
liturgie. Perhaps if enough requests for his services reach his 
American sponsor, the Gregorian Institute of Toledo, he (and 
his superiors) might be persuaded that the VU. S. liturgical move- 
ment needs his help again this summer and fall. — Fr. BASIL 
STEGMANN, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, is stationed at Ball 
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Club, one of our Indian missions in northern Minnesota. — REV. 
DANIEL CANTWELL is chaplain of the Catholic Labor Alliance 
and of Friendship House in Chicago.— MARY MURPHY is a school 
social worker at Newport, R.1.— BRUCE MARSHALL is the 
author of Father Malachy’s Miracle, etc. — FR. MICHAEL MARX, 
O.S.B., is seminary professor of dogmatic theology at St. John’s. 


¢ 


We are informed that the question of applying to the Holy See 
for permission to use English in the Ritual of administering some 
of the sacraments, e. g., baptism, was presented at the November 
meeting of the Bishops in Washington and that a study of the 
feasibility of making such a request was authorized. 


a 


Last July there took place in the Abbey of Maria Laach in 
Germany the most important international gathering of liturgical 
experts ever met together at one time. It was generally known 
that their purpose was to come to a common understanding about 
such reforms of the breviary, calendar and missal as the researches 
of modern scholarship would seem to warrant and modern pas- 
toral needs to require. But reports about the meeting were scanty. 
Anything like an adequate account of what took place and what 
conclusions were arrived at was lacking, until the January issue 
of the Herder-Korrespondenz carried an official summary. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are based on that article. 

In January 1948 the editors of the Roman Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae addressed a circular to its collaborators in which they ex- 
pressed their conviction that the time had come to continue the 
revision of the liturgical books begun by Blessed Pius X in 1911, 
and discontinued (or rather, postponed) in 1914 because of the 
absence of the necessary critical textual studies. That deficiency, 
the editors felt, had in the meantime been largely supplied. The 
thirty years which the Sacred Congregation of Rites had sug- 
gested as an interval of study had long passed; and the Holy 
Father himself had in recent years repeatedly urged that the 
question of reform, more particularly of the breviary, be again 
taken up. Accordingly the editors invited scholars to submit plans 
of revision. A number of these were published in the Ephemerides. 
And in March 1949 Fr. Bugnini, C.M., one of the editors, sum- 
marized the plans, adding that the question could not be restricted 
to the breviary but must embrace the other liturgical books as 
well. In February of last year, finally, the Holy See itself author- 
ized a radical aed experimentally, of the central act of divine 
worship of the year: the Easter nightwatch, This included certain 
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revisions of the ordinary of the Mass, which seemed to presage 
the intentions of the Holy See in the matter of missal reform. 


Such was the background of the Maria Laach meeting. It was 
sponsored by the Liturgical Institute of Trier. 48 persons were 
present by invitation. Bishop Stohr of Mainz represented the 
episcopal liturgical committee of Germany. Fr. Joseph Loew, 
C.SS.R., an official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, unable 
to be present personally, asked that the deliberations about the 
Mass and its various forms, and about the use of the mother 
tongue be forwarded: ‘‘Sensible, well-founded suggestions which 
yet somehow have their roots in tradition will find a favorable 
hearing. We look to the Maria Laach meeting for a fruitful con- 
tribution of earnest consultation, and for an effective collaboration 
in the task of constructing and developing a timely renewal of 
liturgical life fully consonant with the ideals of the Church.” 
Bishop Stohr’s telegram to the Holy Father received an imme- 
diate and paternal reply, blessing the undertaking. 


First on the agenda was the revised Easter vigil. The new rite 
had been welcomed with joy and with deep gratitude to the Holy 
Father in every country from which a report was available. Even 
though a smaller attendance at Mass on Easter day itself would 
be no argument against the new celebration, nowhere did this 
actually result. Many who previously had no particular interest 
in the liturgy began to realize for the first time the pastoral power 
inherent in a liturgical celebration understood and shared in by all. 


The revision had fulfilled, and in some respects surpassed, long- 
cherished hopes. Especially gratifying were: 1) its restoration of 
the full significance and effectiveness of the Easter liturgy as a noc- 
turnal celebration leading to resurrection. 2) Its restoration of a 
genuine community service with proper distribution of roles. 3) Its 
stated purpose of achieving the ‘‘active participation’”’ of the faith- 
ful. 4) The permission to have the renewal of baptismal vows in 
the mother tongue. All present agreed that the experiment should 
be extended another year, or even several, before becoming defi- 
nitely fixed, in order to allow for improvements through experi- 
ence. 


Several suggestions for improvement were unanimously ap- 
proved. 1) The rite should not be called that of Holy Saturday, 
but “‘of the most holy night of Easter.” 2) The nightwatch 
should be so observed that Mass begins shortly before or after 
midnight, or even later. For special reasons ordinaries might allow 
it to be anticipated several hours, but in every case it should be 
during the night hours. If before midnight, those who com- 
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municate would not be allowed to do so likewise on Holy Sat- 
urday morning. Attendance at the Easter-eve Mass fulfills the 
Sunday obligation. 3) Another, more instructive reading might 
well be substituted for the third reading of the new rite. All 
expressed the hope that the four readings could be done in the 
mother tongue: only so would the rubric, that celebrant and 
people be seated and listen to the reading, have significance. 4) If 
possible, the sacrament of baptism should be administered. 5) In 
order to maintain the unique significance of the Easter night cele- 
bration, there should be no obligation of blessing the font on the 
vigil of Pentecost. 6) Since this celebration, more than any other, 
signifies the unity and community of the Church, all priests 
present should receive holy Communion, as on Holy Thursday. 
Even if this were after midnight, they could then still celebrate 
their Mass(es) on Easter day; and the faithful could likewise 
receive holy Communion again during an Easter day Mass. 7) “‘It 
would seem desirable that the entire Triduum sacrum be revised 
to correspond to the Easter nightwatch: in particular, the Holy 
Thursday Mass should be an evening Mass, and Good Friday 
services should be transferred to the afternoon.” 


Subsequent sessions treated of the missal. The results of histori- 
cal research were presented, after which their application to mod- 
ern pastoral needs were discussed. Participants were unanimous in 
regard to the following points, which they hoped might be con- 
sidered in any future revision of the missal by competent authori- 
ties. (For the most part, these follow the logic of Fr. Jungmann’s 
monumental Missarum Sollemnia — whose first volume has been 
published in English translation by Benziger under the title The 
Mass of the Roman Rite. An acquaintance with that work seems 
prerequisite to a proper understanding of the issues raised; else 
they may appear arbitrary and even a mere itching for “‘novelty.”’ 
It is a fortunate coincidence that in this present number of WoR- 
SHIP Fr. Howell popularizes the case for a revision of the Mass 
liturgy from an historical perspective. He makes one sense the 
gravity of the problem in terms of religious experience. ) 


1) All duplications are to be abolished. If a lector reads a les- 
son, or the choir sings the proper, or the congregation the ordi- 
nary, the celebrant should not be obliged to repeat these parts. 
Rubric No. 15 in the new Easter vigil gives reason to believe that 
such are the intentions of the Holy See. 2) The present mode of 
beginning Mass through the prayers at the foot of the altar is 
problematic. The new Easter vigil omits them entirely. Perhaps 
they could again be given the role of private preparation by the 
priest, to be said on the way to the altar from the sacristy. 3) The 
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fore-Mass should not take place at the altar but ‘in choro,’’ as in a 
pontifical Mass (cf. Rubric 12 of the new Easter vigil). 4) Nor- 
mally there should not be more than one collect, secret and post- 
communion. 5) It is urgently necessary to agree on a better and 
more complete selection of scriptural readings, perhaps by means 
of a three-year cycle. Such readings, in all Masses at which the 
people are present, ought to be in the mother tongue. 6) The use 
of the Credo should be limited: it should not be said during 
octaves. 7) The traditional ‘‘Prayer of the Faithful’ after the 
instructions, i. e., after the ‘““Oremus’’ of the offertory, should be 
restored, and should take cognizance of presentday spiritual and 
temporal needs of the people. 8) As at solemn Mass, the vessels 
and the elements of offering should in every Mass be brought to 
the altar only at the time of offertory. 9) More preface texts are 
desirable (e. g., one for Advent); in them the memory of the 
passion deserves more prominence than it has received in some of 
the more recent compositions. 10) The celebrant should normally 
not begin with the ‘Te igitur’’ until after the singing of the 
Sanctus and Benedictus. The ‘‘Amens’’ in the body of the Canon 
are a disturbing addition. 11) For the distribution of holy Com- 
munion during Mass, the Confiteor and the following prayers 
should be eliminated; they derive from and belong properly only 
to the distribution of holy Communion outside the Mass. 12) 
Mass should close with the priest’s blessing (as in the new ritual 
of Easter eve, where the last gospel is omitted). 


Several more suggestions, not meeting with unanimous agree- 
ment, were remitted to further study. 1) The “‘secret’’ should 
again be given its old name of “‘prayer over the offerings,’’ and 
since it is the summarizing prayer of the rite of offertory, should, 
like collect and postcommunion, be sung aloud. 2) It is desirable 
that the great doxology at the end of the Canon (‘“Through Him, 
and with Him, and in Him.. .”’) be sung aloud in its entirety 
(and not just its concluding “Per omnia saecula saeculorum’’), 
etc. 


The conclusions arrived at by the meeting have of course no 
official character. At the same time, given the universally recog- 
nized scholarship of its participants, and the international unanim- 
ity achieved, it would not be surprising if in these conclusions 
were to be found the direction which a future revision of the 
missal will in its own good time assume. It seems to be generally 
taken for granted that a thorough revision of calendar and brevi- 
ary, for the purpose of making the latter a practical and appreciated 
handbook of daily prayer for those bound to its recitation, may 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


be looked for before many years have elapsed. There is as yet no 
similar immediate probability in regard to a revision of the missal. 


But who, two years ago, would have dared hope that the cele- 
bration of Easter would be restored to its climactic role in Chris- 
tian religious experience? Who, eight years ago, would have been 
bold enough to forecast an early, thorough-going revision of the 
staple of our prayers, the psalms? These were dramatically major 
changes. That the Holy See is interested in the revision of the 
missal is certain. That our present Holy Father is personally and 
deeply concerned with making the liturgy come to life in the hearts 
and understanding of his children as the primary source of holi- 
ness, that too is equally certain and reason for prayerful gratitude. 
Not archeology, nor history, nor even the logic of ritual inspired 
the changes that have already taken place. Our Holy Father is a 
pastor of souls. Pastoral reasons, the good of souls, has been de- 
cisive. The possibility. of future changes does not absolve us from 
present all-out effort. Ultimately, the liturgical movement can 
only be successful to the extent that our own hearts are burning 
altars, of zeal, of sacrifice, of sanctity. Unless that be our present 
goal, ritual revisions of the future are for us irrelevant. 


The ‘‘conversations’’ will be continued this summer in Paris, 
under the auspices of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique. Amer- 
ican participation is expected. 

* 


Lack of space makes it impossible to give details in this issue: 
but here at least are the dates of the various summer courses in 
liturgy for those who are planning ahead. Notre Dame Uni- 
versity: undergraduate school, June 16 to August 18; graduate 
school, June 19 to August 4. Among the lecturers are Fr. Louis 
Bouyer of Paris, Fr. Herman Schmidt, S.J., of Rome, Dom 
Gregory Bainbridge of Belgium, Fr. H. A. Reinhold, Dom Ermin 
Vitry, Fr. Anthony Lauck, C.S.C., Mr. John Yonkman. Boston 
College: June 26 to August 6. On the staff (liturgy, music, art) : 
Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Fr. William Leonard, S.J., Fr. Thomas 
Stack, Fr. Clement McNaspy, S.J., Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., Dr. 
Ferdinand Rousseve, Sister M. Brendan, Mary Reardon. Grail- 
ville: July 8 to August 16, with five other shorter courses, on 
Family Service, Christian Culture, Lay Mission Apostolate, etc., 
interspersed through the summer. Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music in New York will offer its usual courses in chant and 
polyphony, conducting and accompaniment, together with lectures 
on the liturgy, June 30 to August 8. Gregorian Institute: a sum- 
mer school in liturgical music at St. John’s Abbey, July 7 to 
August 1, and a large number of 5-day sessions in various mother- 
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houses and institutions throughout the country. School of Liturgi- 
cal Music, Newton, Mass.: August 13-31, with a program much 
like that of Pius X School. Catholic University, June 30 to 
August 8, offers a course in ‘““The Spirit of the Liturgy’’ by Fr. 
John Oesterreicher in its religious education department. 

* 


Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘“To serve at the altar, as to sing 
in the choir, is next to the priesthood the highest privilege which 
a layman can enjoy’’ (ARCHBISHOP GRIFFIN of London, in a 
foreword to the Altar Server’s Handbook). 

— ‘It annoys me that any Church should be the ‘singingest’ 
except the Catholic Church. For we have something to sing about’’ 
(FR. DANIEL LorpD, S.J.). 

— ‘‘The Missa Recitata is also commonly known as the Cata- 
logue Mass’’ (From a high school examination paper). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“A PEOPLE’S MASS” 


To the Editor: — The letter in your December issue criticizing Dom 
Gregory Murray’s ““A People’s Mass” interested me greatly, because I had 
just started singing that Mass with my congregation. The oftener I read 
the criticism the more unconvincing it became. During these past forty 
years I have gained considerable personal experience in attempts to intro- 
duce congregational singing of the Mass. I did have some encouraging 
results with a class of Negro children, whom I shall always remember. 
Another time I succeeded well with a large group of children who could 
be had regularly for rehearsal at the school. Many times I failed with 
adults. Once I was very optimistic and hoped for real success with a group 
of adults, but that attempt too went into the yard of derelicts. 

With “A People’s Mass” it was different from the very outset. The 
real spirit seemed to be there: “This we can learn,” or “This we want to 
learn.” Our parish is not perfect at singing this Mass by any means yet, 
but we have arrived at the point where both Masses on Sundays are sung 
by the congregation. We have four men, or at other Masses six or eight 
boys, on the platform near the side altar chanting alternately with the 
people in the body of the church. 

Again with “A People’s Mass” it was not at all difficult to convince 
the people that they should sing the Mass. When I finally felt certain 
that I had the right music for them, I explained to my people how im- 
portant it is that the Mass be sung and that they, all of them, should 
do the singing. Then I explained to them how to read and pronounce 
the Latin. I called attention to the similarity between many of the words 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


in the Mass and words they meet in daily conversation and reading. I 
suggested also that they read the Latin text in their missal and prayer- 
book with the English text aside of it. I suggested furthermore that they 
read aloud in their own homes the Latin that they were soon to sing, 
so that their ear might become accustomed to hearing their own voice 
pronounce the Latin words. 

Then we had a rehearsal after the Masses on two Sundays. The fact 
that everybody remained for the rehearsals and that all at least tried to 
sing was proof sufficient that these people were eager to learn how they 
could take a more intimate part in the Mass. During the week we had a 
rehearsal at 2 CYO and a K.C. meeting. On the third Sunday the con- 
gregation sang the Mass. Naturally, they were a bit timid, but they were 
also very happy. After this first congregational singing of the Mass many 
people could not wait until they met me to speak about the impression 
the singing made on them, but they immediately went to their telephones 
and called to tell me how they felt that now they “were really taking 
part in the Mass.” And they expressed the hope that it would always 
be so. They look forward to the day when all will be able to sing the 
Mass perfectly. That of course will take time. 

The only difficulty we experienced was in getting the congregation 
accustomed to reading the words of the Gloria and Credo in proper tempo. 
Soon they will be so familiar with the melody that they can pay greater 
attention to the words. There is improvement every Sunday. 

This past Christmas was easily the happiest I spent in the forty years 
of my priesthood. I had always hoped for my parish to support me with 
the singing of their parts at the Mass, especially the Christmas Mass, 
which after all is the most intimate family Mass of the year. Dom Gregory 
made it possible for me at last to realize that ambition. 

About fifteen minutes before midnight the congregation started singing 
some of the traditional Christmas hymns—and how they sang! They 
were really in the spirit, then, to sing with all that was in them when 
the Mass commenced at twelve. Their song came rolling in toward the 
altar like the surge of a heavy ocean wave. One could not help but feel 
that Christ and pastor and people were all one in the offering of this 
Christmas Mass to the Father on high. I am not saying it was a perfect 
rendition: but it was a magnificent effort on the part of a people with 
faith and good will, and an inspiration that I shall never forget. With 
the regular singing of the two Masses on Sundays we should have a really 
creditable singing of the Mass and the Alleluia on Easter Sunday. 

Mr. Marier seems to think that if people can learn to sing Gregorian 
chant Credo III they can be taught the other chant parts of the Mass too. 
That is very evidently not so. Credo III could hardly be made any simpler 
than it is. Dom Gregory could and did solve the problem of the rest of 
the Mass. Perhaps after a congregation has become accustomed to singing 
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“A People’s Mass” with ease one might gradually introduce the other 
parts of one of the traditional Gregorian Masses; but the quickest way, 
and the way fraught with least discouragement in bringing about con- 
gregational singing of the Mass, is by starting with Dom Gregory’s 
composition. 

I am happy that this Mass came to my attention. It made it possible 
for me to realize an ambition that waited forty years for fulfilment, 
despite the fact that I had made strenous efforts in many parishes and 
different climes. May it encourage and help many others as it encouraged 
and helped me. 

Barnesville, Minn. Rev. Himpesranp Eickuorr, O.S.B. 


A MOTHER’S SIDE OF THE STORY 


To the Editor: —I often wish that American Catholics could be given 
the same freedom from the Eucharistic fast, for very good reasons, that 
is given to Catholics in some European countries today. I refer especially 
to a dispensation for pregnant and nursing women. Having borne three 
children in the three and a half years of my marriage, I have been either 
pregnant or nursing much of that time. 

It was an unhappy surprise to me to find that during pregnancy, and 
for some time after a baby’s birth, I was unable to fast from midnight 
until Mass time. Even a partial dispensation, to take liquids, proved in- 
adequate. As a result I was unable to receive holy Communion for months 
on end. Before my marriage I received holy Communion almost daily 
whenever my working conditions allowed it. So I was not prepared to 
do without this Sacrament with all its strength and graces for such long 
periods of time. Talking to other mothers I learned this was not just a 
problem of my own, since many of them find the same difficulty in fasting 
during pregnancy and for a time afterwards. 

We all agree that one of the happiest times of the year for us is that 
brief stay in the hospital after childbirth, when we can receive holy 
Communion five days in a row! 

Minnesota Mrs. E. A. D. 


CRITICISM 


Gerardus Paulus Minogue, sacerdos, editori ephemeridis liturgicae olim 
“Orate Fratres” nunc autem “Worship” vulgo dictae, salutem in Domino. 
Ephemeris tua, carissime, mihi pretiosissima, nihilominus, ut mea fert 
opinio, titulus tuus novus iam foetet. Quoad tas eikonas in pagina ex- 
teriori tua depictas (etsi mihi modus ille artis pictorialis sic dictus 
Byzantinus valde amabilis), non constat, ut mihi videtur, de necessitate 
earum idolis paganis assimilandarum. His opiniunculis non obstantibus. 
prospere, procede et regna. Vale.’ 


*Translation by editor: New name, rotten; cover designs, questionable; con- 
tents, in the groove. Good luck! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
her 


2y, — THE POWER OF THE SACRAMENTS. By the Most Reverend George 
on- Grente. Translated by Sister Mary Madonna, C.S.C. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
y's New York. 1951. Pp. xi-236. Cloth, $3.00. 

The Archbishop of Le Mans has written a “doctrinal and liturgical 
ble discourse” on the sacraments according to “the method of St. Francis de 
nt, Sales,” which he entitled La Magnificence des Sacraments. Why the trans- 
ind lator chose to render the key word of the title by “power” is not at all 
ged clear. She has obviously missed the point of the whole treatise. Whereas 


post-Tridentine theology laid its greatest emphasis on the objective 
eficacy (power) of the sacraments, Archbishop Grente, in line with 
modern theologians and liturgists, stresses their subjective significance. 
His inspiring chapter on “The Gift of God,” the many jewels he quotes 


ws from the Fathers and great Christian writers, the catechetical and ex- 
hat hortatory tone throughout his book, his final burst of enthusiasm, “O 
lly Christians, what a grandeur is ours!” — these and countless indications 
ree 


point to his evident aim of arousing in the reader a fuller appreciation 
of, and participation in, the streams of divine grace. The author has 
clearly been granted an insight into the “magnificence” — in the Thom- 
ind istic sense of the word — of the sacramental system, which was unfor- 


her 


ght tunately missed by the translator. 

rd While the traditional elements in Archbishop Grente’s treatment leave 
ily little to be desired, the reviewer is puzzled by the author’s aloofness 
a from the dominant stream of French thought which courses, for example, 
ng through the writings of the late Cardinal Suhard. The sacraments are 
> discussed almost exclusively from the viewpoint of the individual’s rela- 
ng tion to God through Christ; their social significance, the relation of men 


to each other and to God im Christ, is only rarely and parenthetically 
hat) remarked. Yet this latter point of view characterizes not only modern 








ale French but ancient Christian teaching on the matter: sacramenta faciunt 
; ecclesiam, the Fathers said, “the sacraments build the Church.” For the 
rest, what Archbishop Grente has written is well written and well 
translated. 
, Fond du Lac, Wis. R. P. Brerserc, C.PP.S. 
im 
no. 4} FOR PASTORS AND PEOPLE. National Liturgical Week Proceedings, 1950. 
ert | The Liturgical Conference, Inc., Conception, Mo. Pp. 177. Paper, $2.00. 
x. | It won’t be necessary to identify for WorsHip’s readers the 1950 
tus volume of the Liturgical Week Proceedings series; we might only apol- 
ste | ogize that we are tardy in getting around to the mention of its publica- 
=. tion. In a way a review is not necessary, if the purpose of a review is 
merely to suggest reading matter that you might like to own. Where 
aoe the Proceedings are concerned there is no choice. If you are interested in 


the liturgical movement, then this volume and all its predecessors are a 
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must for your library, for the Proceedings are the record of the move- 
ment’s summer workshop. 


Limited space at Conception Abbey necessitated a restriction of the 
1950 Week to priests and seminarians, but the smaller attendance did not 
evidently dampen the zeal and enthusiasm with which the theme was 
handled. The volume will prove particularly useful because of its many 
practical suggestions for the pastor’s introduction of his people to the 
liturgy. The papers and discussion on layfolk’s week, hour prayer and 
parochial sanctification (Rev. Christian Martin), processions during the 
Church year (Rev. James Jones, O.S.B.), dialogue Mass (Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J.), and the celebration of feasts and seasons (Rev. Michael 
Mathis, C.S.C.) prove that these things can be done, for they are being 
done. 


Especially stimulating is the talk on “Christ in the Liturgy,” a scan- 
ning of new horizons in its positive view of the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals as the extension of Christ in the world—the operation of 
Christ upon nature. It is the soundness of such papers as this that give a 
firm foundation to the liturgical movement, point the way for further 
progress, and give the inspiration for a fresh start. 

Fargo, N. D. Rev. Wo. J. Durkin 


CALVARY AND COMMUNITY: The Passion and the Mass. By M. Har- 
rington. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1951. Pp. 329. Cloth, $4.00. 
There are priests who tell their inquiry classes that their understanding 

of the Christian religion will be as profound as their understanding of 

the Mass. If you are made of money and want to have a book to slip into 
the hand as that gem is slipped into the mind, I think we have it in 

Calvary and Community. It would not have to be a nice, clean, soft, 

white hand, either, like the hands of the priest in the famous jingle; M. 

Harrington always begins her carefully outlined sections with a simple 

idea in simple language, avoiding technical theological vocabulary. And 

before she lets go of that idea, the reader has seen its evolution in Old 
and New Testaments, from Creation through Revelation. 


All of the essential Christian concepts are here: sacrifice, sacrament, 
the sacred community, covenant, creation, grace, sin, redemption, in- 
carnation, revelation, priesthood. Center of it all for us, here and now, 
is the Sacrifice-Sacrament which she is preparing us to understand, to 
offer and to receive. That preparation consists of more than knowing 
when the introit stops and the Kyrie begins. It is conceivable that one 
who still gets hopelessly involved trying to follow his missal would enjoy 
a greater participation in Mass than one who might be able to explain 
why the collects we get nowadays are so inferior. It is the notion of sac- 


rifice and the notion of sacrament which must be mastered, and so give ' 


life to the worship of the sacred community. 
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The book is divided into three parts: the human race as the sacred 
community; the sacred community in Abraham; and the sacred com- 
munity in Christ. Subdivided into chapters and again into coherent 
thought-passages, it is easy reading. Its burden, which it carries well, is 
to teach us the meaning of sacrifice and sacrament. In accomplishing 
this, the author relies heavily on a rich knowledge of the Old Testament 
as well as of the New. 


Fargo, N. D. Rev. Rospert Hovpa 


EDUCATIONAL ESSAYS. By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Burns Oates, London. 

1951. Pp. 412. Cloth, 25s. 

In 30 years one usually changes his thinking, especially in the matter 
of methods in religion. Not so Fr. Drinkwater. Since 1919 he has been 
fighting valiantly for children. Consult No. 80 in this series of 106 essays, 
mostly short, selected from his editorials in The Sower and from his other 
writings. One of the essays appeared in Orate Fratres in 1949. Those 
interested in the liturgy should read also No. 88. Several others, too, are 
relevant. 


Perhaps the term sprightly might characterize these thoughts of a 
man whose main concern is good teaching (cf. No. 4), teaching for ac- 
tion: “Life instead of mere words . . . reality instead of verbalism .. . 
things instead of mere printed matter” (p. 319), and who has warred 
constantly against the parrot method in catechetics. 


A review cannot touch all the topics treated. Those who stress the 
apologetic approach in religion might read No. 87 and profit. Those who 
blandly approve theology for the laity might be shocked at pp. 318-19. 
Those who thoughtfully ask themselves why products of Catholic schools 
so easily drop their religious practices might ponder over the author’s 
statement that “there is no solid foundation for religion except doctrine 
which has become a motive” (p. 273). Many teachers could think on 
this: “Good teaching, again, is not encouraged, in fact, poor teaching is 
pre-supposed, by the modern fashion of providing pupils with text-books 
and readers in every subject, so that the teacher becomes merely the ex- 
plainer of a book, and a few pages of print take the place in the pupil’s 
mind of the living facts to which his mind’s eye has never been opened” 
(p. 307). 


The final essay: “On Catechisms: Their Origin and Use” was mainly 
written as an introduction to Fr. Tahon’s book, The First Instruction of 
Children and Beginners, which appeared in 1930. Fr. Brodrick, $.J., in 
his Saint Peter Canisius (Sheed & Ward, 1935) sharply attacked the book 
(p. 222) and indirectly Fr. Drinkwater. Fr. Tahon’s book seemed to be 
a slight on the catechism of Peter Canisius. But Fr. Brodrick missed 
entirely the point about following Luther in imposing abstract concepts 
on children. That is the solid message of Fr. Drinkwater, that “it is 
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a psychological impossibility for young children to ‘take in’ the abstrac- 
tions and definitions of the Catechism” (p. 408). 


Yes, Educational Essays is lastingly worth while for all teachers. 
Catholic University Mscr. W. H. RusseEti 


THE EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. A Handbook of 
Catholic Usage. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. Sullivan. Completely revised 
by Rev. John C. O'Leary. P. J. Kenedy &% Sons, New York. 1951. Pp. 
xi-403. Cloth, $4.50. 

It is not surprising that a volume on the externals of the Catholic 
Church first published in 1917 should need a thorough revision by 1951. 
In the intervening decades, as the publishers point out in their preface, 
there have been three notable developments which would make such a 
revision desirable: the codification of canon law in 1918, the liturgical 
movement, and the new emphasis on the lay apostolate. Each of these 
developments bears on the content of the volume under review, and each 
is reflected in the recent timely revision of the book by Fr. O’Leary — 


a revision which definitely increases the usefulness of a book which had | 


an established popularity. 


Since the content centers about the sacrifice of the Mass, sacraments 
and sacramentals, and the liturgical year, one naturally looks for evidence 
of the influerice of the liturgical movement in the revision. Such evidence 
appears, but to a limited degree, in the added passages in the chapters on 
the Mass, sacraments and Church year, and in pertinent quotations from 
Mediator Dei and from a few excellent volumes treating of one or other 
aspect of the liturgy. There is disappointingly lacking, however, evidence 
of any total re-seeing of the externals of the Church in the light of the 
liturgical movement —a lack which seems particularly unfortunate. In 
the study of the Mass, one would like to find a statement of what the 
Mass is and a clearer relation of the externals of our worship to the sacred 
underlying realities. The analysis of the liturgical year happily stresses 
the fact of the annual reliving of the mysteries of Christ through the 
Church’s celebration of her great feasts. “The mystery that is being 
celebrated is a fact having the character of an event which is actually 
taking place and in which the Church really participates.” The inter- 
relation between the cycles described as the “Nativity” and “Easter” 
cycles is not clearly set forth, and thus the unity of the Church year is 
missed, as is the dynamic annual progress of the Church from the first 
Sunday of Advent to the climax of Easter. This wishing for what is not 
there does not, however, lessen the worth of what is there, and all who 
have been accustomed to turn to this book for ready reference on the 
externals of the Church will find it now enriched with numerous valuable 
passages. The new illustrations are, on the whole, very well done. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. SisTER JANE Marre, O.P. 
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GLORY TO GOD. A First Prayerbook. By Dorothy Coddington. Illustrated 
by Pelagie Doane. W. H. Sadlier Co., New York. 1951. Pp. 126. Cloth, 
$1.00; leatherette, 50c. 

This beautiful small book is introduced to its young readers by the 
Editor of WorsHip, and with good reason, for it is hard to imagine a 
prayerbook better suited to children’s real needs, to leading them “pow- 
erfully and sweetly” into truly liturgical praying and living. The prayers 
are short, so that children will know them by heart after a few repetitions 
(our seven-year-old cannot read and pray at once and we doubt whether 
any young reader can do so!). The morning and night prayers, Mass 
prayers (and a lovely version of Psalm 103) are taken or adapted from 
the prayers of the Church, and worded in such a way that the child 
knows what he is saying, and his elders are happy to be saying it with 
him. There is a Way of the Cross which parents or teachers could very 
well use with small children, while an older one would do it by himself. 
There are short prayers which really teach a child when and how to go 
about praying himself: Prayer before starting my lesson, Before I go to 
the circus or a show, Before I play a game, For all the friends I love, 
For all the friends I ought to love, When I do well in a test, When I 
fail in a test, To teach me to be brave. . . . Our children as well as we 
ourselves find the size, type, lettering and illustrations of Glory to God 
just right, and what we like. One would like to quote all the prayers in 
the book — but just as a recommendation to parents, god-parents, teach- 
ers, aunts and uncles, anybody who has any excuse to buy a book for 
children, here is one of its prayers, the best rendition in English of the 
“Prayer before a Crucifix” we have ever seen in this or in any other 


prayerbook: 


O good and dearest Jesus, 
I kneel before Your face. 
With all my heart 
I ask You 
to place in my heart 
more faith, hope and charity. 
Give me true sorrow for my sins 
and a strong will to do better. 
With great sorrow and grief 
I look upon Your five wounds 
and think about them. 
Before my eyes are the words 
that the prophet David said of You, 
O good Jesus: 
“They have pierced My hands and feet. 
They have numbered all My bones.” 


Conception, Mo. Joun J. & Mary P. Ryan 
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Hilda C. Graef. The Newman Press, West- 


minster, Md. 1951. Pp. xv-225. Cloth, $3.25. of nz 
The purpose of this latest work of a German Catholic woman who has and 
already published three books on mysticism, is to show how one can lead saint 
a truly spiritual life in the world. It is written primarily for lay persons, will 
but religious can certainly find much in it that will inspire and energize Oo 
them. It is the author’s opinion that “the only hope for our secularized, pictt 
dechristianized society lies in being leavened by Christians living their an v 
faith to the full in the very midst of this society” (p. 214). jects 
The book has three main divisions. The first, “Our Everyday Life,” seve 
deals with the problem of sanctifying the duties of our state, our work two 
and recreation, doing them with a right intention and joyously, and so he 1 
ordering them that we can “save time for God.” The second part, “The " 
Life of Prayer and Penance,” treats of spiritual reading, recollection, evel 
spiritual direction, and how to pray. The third section includes a brief sani 
review of the liturgical year, stressing the spirit of the Church in the inc 
various seasons (joy, sorrow, jubilation). This is followed by chapters on to 
vocal prayer, the Mass, and the necessity of penance and self-denial for Ac 
those who want to draw near to God. Finally, there is a plea for coopera- her 
tion between clergy and laity, so indispensable if the paganism around us f_sFr. 
is to be countered, and the world is to be saved for Christ. ssn: 
Miss Graef insists throughout that the basic need of everyday life for he 
a Christian is common sense sanctified by the theological virtues and th 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. She is suspicious of those who are always he 
thinking about the stage of the spiritual life they are in, or who are wi 
hankering after mystic states or imagining they are experiencing super- hi 
natural phenomena. She gives a humorous picture of the person who day- sh 
dreams of undergoing great physical sufferings for God, greeting the 
doctors with a heavenly smile, but who loses her temper completely tt 
when the bacon comes up cold for breakfast! p 
The style is simple, direct, and strong. The book is not at all dull, and h 
can be read with enjoyment and interest as well as with great spiritual s 
profit. Miss Graef makes her points definitely and clearly, and with a k 
convincing sincerity. Occasionally she lapses into a bit of preaching, 
telling her readers that they should do this, and should not do that, but 
even here she speaks with such common sense combined with a pleasing " 
humility, that no offense can be taken. 
Donnelly College SisTER JEROME KEELER, O.S.B. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
THE QUEEN’S DAUGHTERS: A Study of Women Saints. By Rev. C. ; 
C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1951. Pp. xvi-252. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
This pageant of women saints, extending from the martyrs Blandina, 





Perpetua and Felicitas down to Mother Cabrini, is no mere chronicling 
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of names or dates. It is the story of queens and princesses, shepherdesses 
and servant-maids, wives and widows, mothers and nuns who became 
saints, each in her own way, but all “by the total abdication of her self- 
will to God.” 


Of the daughters of the queen, Father Martindale chooses the more 
picturesque and those likely to have an emotional appeal. He writes with 
an urgency that is in keeping with his obvious enthusiasm for his sub- 
jects, but he succeeds largely, in this bold venture of portraying some 
seventeen centuries of feminine sanctity, because of his firm adherence to 
two principles: he is interested in depicting sanctity in the concrete, and 
he makes his characters live. 


“Christ,” he says in the prologue, “is the source of all sanctity and 
every form of sanctity finds something in His all-holy life to originate, 
sanction, and explain it. No one man or woman can reproduce that all- 
inclusive perfection.” Space prohibits illustrations of the author’s power 
to endow his saints with flesh and blood. Suffice it to say that Mme. 
Acarie was so totally attuned to the Holy Spirit that “she would scrub 
her hands, play the spinet in order not to be rapt into ecstasy”; that 
Francis de Sales permitted Jeanne de Chantal to eat olives and fried 
snails “about which she was very dainty” since they were not bad for 
her; that Mery Ward, at a time when her life was in danger, called on 
the archbishop of Canterbury and left her calling card in the form of 
her signature, scratched with a diamond on his window-pane — the same 
woman who was later protected by Pope Urban who sent her wine from 
his own cellar, as Leo XIII later sent oranges to Mother Cabrini when 
she returned to Rome, utterly exhausted from one of her mission journeys. 


The ways of sanctity have not changed, and it is comforting to have 
these exemplars before us in the face of the challenge of Pius XII (which 
prefaces this book): “Never in the course of the history of humanity 
have events required on the part of woman so much initiative and daring, 
so much fidelity, moral strength, spirit of sacrifice and endurance of all 
kinds of sufferings — in a word, so much heroism.” 


St. Paul’s Priory SisTER LUANNE, O.S.B. 


THIRD VOCATION INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS, 1949. The Vocation 
Institute, Notre Dame, Ind. 1951. Pp. 88. Paper, 50c. 


This summary of the proceedings of the Third Vocation Institute will 
give vocational guidance workers a wealth of worthwhile ideas for making 
their work in fostering vocations to the priesthood and religious life more 
effective. Of special interest to many will be Fr. Robinson’s “The Theol- 
ogy of Vocation,” which answers questions that have no doubt troubled 
a goodly number of persons who have been in vocational guidance work. 
Other articles of similar value include topics on increasing the spiritual- 
ity of students through the teaching of religion, advertising techniques 
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in obtaining vocations, techniques for fostering vocations in college and 
high school (a criticism of the book, in fact, might be that encouraging 
vocations is apt to be reduced to a technique), and the viewpoint of the 
modern girl on the religious life. 


It is unfortunate that this publication suffers from poor printing and 
many typographical errors, the latter at times resulting in some rather 
surprising readings, such as the article entitled ““Vacations among Nurses.” 
It is also regrettable that the stimulating and refreshing paper by Sister 
Bertrande appears only in part. And throughout, is it spiritually healthy 
to restrict vocation so narrowly to religious and priestly life? 


St. John’s Abbey GuNTHER Ro rson, O.S.B. 


HUMILITY. By Father Canice, O.F.M.Cap. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 

1951. Pp. 93. Cloth, $1.75. 

“The sure road that leads to God is first humility, next humility, and 
lastly humility.” Stressing as his theme the tersely put dictum of St. 
Augustine that postulates humility as the basis of all the other virtues, 
Fr. Canice in a straightforward manner discusses the vital importance 
of humility in the Christian’s life. The author bases his dissertation on 
Scripture, particularly on the words and example of Christ, on the 
Fathers, and on other famous spiritual writers. Noteworthy are his 
practicable allusions and examples. In a succinct last chapter Fr. Canice 
gives down-to-earth directions on the means of scaling the ladder of 
humility. F. A. W. 


MARRIAGE. Fides Album. Fides Publishers, 21 West Superior St., Chicago. 
1951. Pp. 24. Paper, 25c. LORD BLESS US. Rev. Harvey F. Egan. Grail 
Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1951. Pp. 129. Paper, 35c. BLUEPRINT FOR 
FAMILY CATHOLIC ACTION. By Burnett Bauer. Ave Maria Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 1951. Pp. 71. Paper, 25c-. FOR HAPPIER FAMILIES 
and HOW FAMILIES WORK FOR CHRIST. Christian Family Move- 
ment, Room 1808, 100 West Monroe St., Chicago. 1951. Pp. 54 and 52. 
Paper, 50c each. 

During the past few years the family apostolate has been blessed with 

a generous number of books, pamphlets and practical plans for developing 

sacramental family life. Fortunately, the supply of publications and ideas 

continues, for despite the great gains from such projects as Cana Con- 
ferences and the Ottawa pre-marriage correspondence course, there are 
still plenty of needs on what Pope Pius XII has termed the “family front.” 

The latest additions to the family circle include first of all the roto- 
gravure booklet, Marriage. Similar in size, style and general quality to its 
highly successful predecessor, The Mass, this second in the series of Fides 

Albums succeeds in presenting marriage as a great adventure and chal- 

lenge to youth, while maintaining a highly spiritual tone throughout. 
The album is somewhat weak in its presentation of the role of children 

in marriage. And the photography, while excellent in itself, could be 
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widened to include more family scenes. The whole of the album is positive 
in approach -—— and deeply theological, as indicated by the page headings: 
marriage . . . “created by God”; “corrupted by man”; “restored by 
Christ”; “sanctified by the cross”; “a mystery of the Church”; “sacra- 
ment of life”; and “tan image of heaven.” Obviously, regardless of its 
format, Marriage is not designed to compete with the picture magazines. 
It must be studied — and it is worth studying, and for married couples 
as well as those engaged to be married. 

Lord Bless Us is a collection of prayers and rites, chiefly from the 
Ritual. Though not designed exclusively for family use, its contents 
parallel the most important events in family histories. It includes: the 
blessing of a Catholic home; blessings for an expectant mother and for 
the churching of a recent mother; the sacrament of baptism and re- 
newal of baptismal vows; confirmation prayers; renewal of the marriage 
vows; prayers for a sick or dying Catholic; and prayers at the wake of 
a Catholic. The great value of this collection is sheer availability — all 
in one place, in readable type, pocket-sized, and inexpensive enough so 
each family can afford several. 

The Christian Family Movement is only five years old in this country. 
It represents an attempt to apply the Jocist technique of Catholic Action 
to small groups of families in parishes. With federations now existing in 
several cities and a national organization publishing a quarterly paper, 
the movement gives every appearance of thriving. Details of why and 
how are now available with the publication of three pamphlets. 

Blueprint for Family Catholic Action is a step by step summary of 
the technique to be used in starting a Christian Family group and in 
conducting meetings. Its author, Mr. Bauer, belongs to one of the original 
couples who started the Christian Family Movement in South Bend under 
the inspiraticn of Fr. Louis Putz, C.S.C. The pamphlet includes several 
inquiries on practical family questions such as diet, clothing, recreation. 

The Chicago Federation of the Christian Family Movement edits Act, 
the CFM paper, and has issued two explanatory pamphlets. For Happier 
Families is a directive on how to start a family group, with outlines for 
13 introductory meetings. How Families Work for Christ is an exposition 
of the purposes and methods of the movement. 


St. John’s University EMERSON HyNeEs 
Collegeville, Minn. 


THE CATHOLIC HOME. By Father Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap. Clonmore & 
Reynolds, Dublin, Ireland. 1951 Pp. 102. Paper, 4/6. 


This sound, if somewhat uninspired, book might well be of use to 
people about to be married (who would add the inspiration themselves) , 
since it does cover many of the supernatural and natural aspects of mar- 
ried life with common sense and — blessed word — integration. One 
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does not often find so much real wisdom about married life in one small 
book — the pity is that the rather “no nonsense” tone, as well as the 
un-American feeling of the book, might put many readers off whom it 
might benefit — the present reviewer, for example. “The art of family 
life lies in the talent of utilizing small opportunities, and building the 
material to the design of the wisdom of the Infinite Architect of the 
Universe.”” How true—even though such a sentence does not exactly 
inspire the weary parent to any new enthusiasm about trying to master 
that art. 


DAS KIRCHENJAHR IN DER VERKUNDIGUNG (The Glad Tidings 
of the Church Year). 1: Septuagesima bis Pfingsten. II: Erster bis siebzehn- 
ter Sonntag nach Pfingsten. By Rev. Eucharius Berbuir, O.F.M. Verlag Herder, 
oo se Breisgau, Germany. 1950. Pp. 340 and 302. Cloth, DM 8.50 
an . . 

These two volumes (a third will complete the series) contain unusually 
profound and theologically rich reflections on the Sunday Mass. They are 
primarily intended for those charged with preaching the word of God. 
Here are no ready-made homilies needing but to be delivered, or sermon 
outlines, but rich commentaries drawn from the deeps of sacred Scripture, 
the liturgy, the Fathers and other great heralds of Christ’s Gospel. They 
will aid the priest, who has the patience to read them through, to enter 
the spirit of the Sunday liturgy and will inspire personal efforts in pre- 
paring his own homily adapted to his congregation, in connection with 
the mysteries offered on the altar as well as in harmony with the varying 
phases of the Church year. They will help him ponder and form — Mary- 
like — the word of God in himself through meditation, so that he can 
proclaim it to the faithful out of his own soul. 


At the head of his work Fr. Berbuir places the Easter cycle of Christ’s 
death and resurrection, the climax of the redemption and the real core 
of the whole liturgical year, of each Mass and “small Easter.” Septua- 
gesima Sunday, with its great call to Christ’s athletes in the arena and 
laborers in the vineyard, inaugurates this cycle. A valuable introduction 
(I, 1-49) deals with theological principles of an effective preaching of 
the word of God which will open the way to an enlightened and more 
fruitful participation in the Sacrifice. The weekly meditation centers 
round the Gospel, regarded, not as an edifying historical record speaking 
out of the distant past, to be merely analyzed, defended, moralized, but 
as the living and life-giving word of God addressed here and now to the 
faithful at Mass, revealing and opening to them the way to the sub- 
stantial Word of God whose herald the preacher is. In brief, the author 
proposes to comment on the Sunday liturgy in the spirit of Pius XII’s 
words: “The liturgical year is not a cold and lifeless representation of 
the events of the past, nor a simple and bare record of a former age. It is 
rather Christ Himself who is ever living in His Church” (Mediator Dei, 
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n. 165). The work abounds in good extracts from the Fathers of the 
Church and writers of the Middle Ages. 


The author permits himself considerable freedom and some may wish 
that he had interpreted the texts in still closer connection with the altar 
and its Sacrifice. Those unaccustomed to this type of “‘Verkiindigung” 
will perhaps at first find it little to their taste and even far-fetched. A 
hasty reading of one or the other chapter will hardly disclose the value 
of these volumes. 


St. John’s Abbey MiIcHAEL M. Marx, O.S.B. 


ST. AMBROSE “ON THE SACRAMENTS” AND “ON THE MYS- 
TERIES.” Translated by T. Thompson. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. Srawley. S.P.C.K. House (Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2), 
London, England. 1950. Pp. viii-158. Cloth, 10s 6d. 

This is a thoroughly revised edition of an earlier work published in 
1919 and entitled St. Ambrose “On the Mysteries” and the Treatise “On 
the Sacraments” by an Unknown Author. The change in title indicates 
the chief reason for the need of a revision: the German liturgical scholar 
Probst, Dom Germain Morin, and above all Dom Hugh Connolly have 
satisfactorily established that the De sacramentis too is by St. Ambrose, 
representing a direct transcript of his sermons, whereas the De mysteriis 
is a literary reworking of the same homilies intended for the general 
public at a time when the discipline of the secret was still in force and 
entailed restraint in describing the liturgical mysteries. Dr. Srawley, who 
undertook the new edition, has proved his competence in this field by his 
valuable The Early History of the Liturgy (Cambridge 1947). 


Dom Connolly summed up the value of Ambrose’s De sacramentis with 
the words: “For its bearing on the history of Christian worship in the 
West, it is beyond compare the most important (document).” Perhaps 
that statement should be limited to the time between the third and sev- 
enth centuries: for Hippolytus’ Apostolic Tradition, written about the 
year 200, ranks as high. But Dom Connolly had in mind principally the 
series of eucharistic prayers in Book IV, which offer much of the sub- 
stance (and often parallel the wording) of the Quam oblationem, Qui 
pridie, Unde et memores, Supra quae, and Supplices te prayers of the 
Roman canon as found in the Gelasian Sacramentary. Reference to 
Ambrose should also once and for all settle the question that authors 
like to worry about, as to the identity of the “angel” in the canon who 
takes up our offering to the altar on high, whether it be Christ, the Holy 
Ghost, etc. It is an angel in the literal sense: for St. Ambrose even puts 
him in the plural. (The discussion, to our thinking, arose from an un- 
willingness to credit a mere angel with so exalted a task: i.e., from an 
unawareness of the great role which both the liturgy and early tradition 
consistently ascribe to angels in the work of redemption.) 
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One of the most intriguing problems brought up by De sacramentis 
is that of the washing of feet, performed at Milan as an integral part of 
baptism, unto the remission of (original) sin (Book III. ch. 1:5-7). 
Speaking of the Eucharist, Ambrose insists that the words of institution 
effect the change. It is true, as Srawley points out, that he does so more 
clearly perhaps than anyone previously. But it certainly was no novel 
view. (In fact, we have always felt that already Justin’s Apogoly I, 
chapter 66, can not be interpreted otherwise.) Many of Ambrose’s ex- 
hortations sound remarkably actual. E.g., on receiving holy Com- 
munion: “If it is daily bread, why dost thou take it once a year? Take 
daily what is to profit thee daily. So live that thou mayest deserve to 
receive it daily. He who does not deserve to receive it daily, does not 
deserve to receive it once a year” (De sacramentis, IV, 4:25). Or take 
his commentary on prayer: “Thou shouldest not, like a starveling for 
food, begin with (asking for) food, but with the praises of God. Thus 
it is that your prudent speakers have this rule that they court the favor 
of the judge. They begin with his praises, that they may have the good- 
will of him who tries the case. Then he gradually begins to beg the 
judge to deign to listen to him patiently Thirdly, he dares to put for- 
ward his petition, to set forth what he seeks. Fourthly, as he began with 
the praises of God, so he should end with praise” (De sacramentis, VI, 
§:22, 23). This is almost a perfect description of the traditional Roman 
collect. 

The editor’s footnotes and introduction are a model of careful and 
balanced scholarship. In citing parallels to Ambrose’s work, he might 
have mentioned Theodore of Mopsuestia’s recently identified Mystagogical 
Catecheses; and Dr. John Quasten’s edition of both De sacramentis and 
De mysteriis, in his Monumenta Eucharistica, deserves a place in the select 
bibliography. 

St. John’s Abbey Goprrey L. Diexmann, O.S.B. 


ABBOT COLUMBA MARMION. A Master of the Spiritual Life. By 
Dom Raymund Thibaut. Translated from the French by Mother Mary St. 
Thomas. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pp. xiv-488. Cloth, $5.00. 


UNION WITH GOD. According to the Letters of Direction of Dom 
Marmion. By Dom Raymund Thibaut. Translated from the French by 
Mother Mary St. Thomas. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pp. xxiv- 
273. Cloth, $3.50. 

Abbots like Dom Columba Marmion are born about once in a thousand 
years. It is gratifying to know that Herder has reprinted these books. 
The first is the authentic biography of the great Abbot, a work crowned 
by the French Academy. The author, Dom Raymund Thibaut, some- 
times seems to exaggerate Marmion’s virtue unto impeccability, but all 
the while the grand figure of Marmion insists upon remaining delightful- 
ly human and innocently liable to embarrass Dom Raymond himself with 
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his ready Irish wit. There is, indeed, a great deal of Thibaut in the book, 
but that is not at all unpleasant and is, in fact, edifying. 

In Union with God Dom Thibaut gives a systematic arrangement of 
excerpts from Abbot Marmion’s personal letters of spiritual direction as 
a sort of brief treatise on practical mystical theology. The book shows 
how very practical was the deep theology in Marmion’s own books. 
It is a good instance in proof of the fact that sound spirituality has to 
be based on, dogma — that all correct ethos has to flow from true logos. 

Marmion’s spiritual direction, which he selflessly and abundantly be- 
stowed all through his life, was based on a loving, penetrating knowledge 
of the Scriptures, a thorough mastery of the Summa Theologica, and an 
unspecialized catholic familiarity with the whole of tradition. He gestated 
these in a brilliant intellect, nourished them with a corresponding pious 
and zealous life, and there emerged the magnificent Christocentricism 
which characterizes his theology. In this Christocentricism he was a 
pioneer of our modern age. The doctrine of the Mystical Body and of 
our sacramental conformity to Christ were just being “rediscovered” 
when he published and wrote. His explanation of the sacramental power 
of the Mysteries of the Church year in Christ in His Mysteries (cf. esp. 
pp. 11-30) and Christ the Life of the Soul (pp. 295 ff.) finds authorita- 


tive confirmation in Mediator Dei. 


But Marmion is never cold speculative theology. He is warm and 
radiant with love as was our Savior. In Union with God, his Christo- 
centricism properly and beautifully flowers into a Christ-ed, super- 
naturalized, detached humanism. For those who have never met Marmion 
here is a sample: “We are neither spirits nor ghosts, but human beings 
and we cannot go higher than perfect humanity, elevated by grace. Now 
Jesus is perfect humanity, perfect Deity. He loved His Mother as a 
child should love, not only with His head, but with His heart. He 
kissed her and was fondled by her and liked it. He loved all men a) for 
their souls in view of eternity; b) for their entire persons, humanly; c) 
He loved some with a special human love. He wept real salt tears when 
Lazarus died. . . . He did not love angelically, because He was not an 
angel but the Son of man; no one was ever so human as Jesus . . . with- 
out a scrap of attachment. . . . Your thoughts about Jesus are too 
narrow...” (pp. 66f.). 

That is sublime sentiment which is conformity to Christ! In Marmion 
it partakes of the strength and nobility which a vigorous intellectualism 
imparts to it. Union with God does not mention the direction he once 
gave to the young monk who couldn’t agree with ideas imposed upon 
him in the name of obedience: “Obedience has no power over your in- 
telligence. Two authorities alone can bind that in conscience—faith 
and evidence” (Abbot Marmion. An Irish Tribute, p. 4) 


Fifield, Wis. REMBERT Sore, O.S.B. 
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EPISCOPI OPERA LITURGICA OMNIA. By Rev. J. M. 

Hanssens, S.J. Vatican Press, Rome. I (1948), 390 pp.; II (1948), 574 

pp.; III (1950), 485 pp. 

The greatest liturgist of the Carolingian epoch was Bishop Amalar, 
who had great merits, and great and far-reaching influence (not to say 
demerits) throughout the Middle Ages for popularizing the allegorical 
explanation of everything connected with the Catholic services. Even in 
his lifetime Amalar’s many treatises were being constantly revised, 
changed, corrected offhand by the author. The result has been that the 
manuscript tradition of his works presented a maze of variant, not read- 
ings, but whole concepts. 


For thirty years Father Hanssens of the Gregorian University has been 
unraveling this maze, as major articles from time to time set out. Now the 
whole literary productivity of the man is presented in finished fashion 
in three monumental volumes. 


The first great “Amalar question” was whether there were one or two 
authors of that name with strangely interlocking influence. Father Hans- 
sens is persuaded there was one Amalar, bishop for a while (812-13) 
of Trier, then without episcopal work while most of his writing was done 
(813-35), then administrator of Lyons (835-38), until he was con- 
demned at the local Council of Kiersey for his allegorical explanations, and 
at the end, found acting as auxiliary bishop in his native Metz. 


If Amalar thus lived enough for two or three lives, he wrote upwards 
of a dozen major commentaries, that in his day were the Summa Liturgica 
of his era. All those interested in ninth century liturgical matters will 
sooner or later wish to consult Amalar. In these beautiful volumes he is 
now at home. 


St. Marys, Kans. GERALD E..arp, S.J. 


DIE MESSE IN DER GLAUBENSVERKDPNDIGUNG. Edited by Dr. 
Franz Xaver Arnold and Dr. Balthasar Fischer. Herder, Freiburg i. Breis- 
gau, Germany. 1950. Pp. xiv-392. Cloth, 19.50 DM. 

The title of this exciting book might be rendered, The Mass in the 
Preaching of the Faith. It is a volume of 21 essays by as many authors 
upon the theme that has been central in the teaching and writing of Josef 
A. Jungmann, S.J., and which attained international eminence a few years 
ago by the publication, in German, of his monumental Missarum Sollem- 
nia. This work itself is now translated, or in process of translation, into 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, etc. In the volume here reviewed former 
students and close associates of Father Jungmann have collaborated to 
present, as it were, an echo of the teaching of their genial master. A 
bishop (Most Rev. Paul Rusch, apostolic administrator at Innsbruck), a 
monsignor, almost a dozen professors, pastors, writers, administrators, here 
join in a chorus that reaches from Innsbruck and Vienna, to Munich, 
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Beuron, Tiibingen, Mayence, Trier, Maria Laach, Cologne, to Paris, to 
Peking, to America. Two of the papers are in French, one in English. 

The Mass, all are now agreed, is the central object of pastoral min- 
istry. This book develops what we might designate the “pastorally” pref- 
erable way of presenting the Mass in modern preaching of Christianity. 

In order to be able to deal with problems in the light of their history, 
the first series of (9) papers present principles and selected historical 
facts and factors. The third series of (6) essays handle current problems 
in modern missionary, catechetical and youth situations. 

And because the celebration of Mass itself is a “presentation” of the 
august mystery of faith, the final series of (6) essays present concrete 
pastoral programs for today and tomorrow. It is this last section that is 
exciting. 

It was often said that, prior to Mediator Dei (1947), the liturgical 
movement had no complete and integrated program: that this was growing 
up by hap-hazard addition from year to year. But now, and doubtless 
for many long years to come, the entire field has been charted by the 
Vicar of Christ, and it will be the task of the individual, wherever he 
may be placed, to assimilate and execute the encyclical programs and 
plans. In this task, as Pius X said in relation to the chant, “blind” obe- 
dience is no help: what is needed is a reasoned conviction, and this is the 
fruit of studying the problem in all its bearings. 

This volume is the best side-reading on the program known to me. 
No known problem affecting Catholic public worship is not here care- 
fully assessed in its pastoral aspects by men competent to offer the best 
historical and liturgical solutions. Those with a reading knowledge ot 
German have here the study they have been waiting for on the aims and 
objectives of the liturgical movement, as it effects the Mass. 


St. Marys, Kans. GERALD ELxarp, S.J. 


THE CHARRED WOOD. __By Malachy G. Carroll. Illustrated by a Sister of 
Notre Dame. Sands and Co., London. 1951. Pp. 190. Cloth, $2.00. 


“Ah, must thou char the wood?” asks Francis Thompson. The answer 
to that question is given in the life of Blessed Julie Billiart, a soul charred 
through physical and mental suffering, and misunderstanding, but still 
aglow with a burning love for “the good God who is so very good.” In 
this biography the emphasis is solely on the spiritual formation of Blessed 
Julie, and one sees God’s direction and intervention in her life with the 
single purpose of making her a saint. 

Blessed Julie’s intense love of the Church, her deep appreciation for 
the sacraments, and her burning apostolic zeal, combine to make of her 
a model for religious teachers and lay apostles of our times. Julie was 
called “the smiling saint of Cuvilly,” and in the evening of her life 
when “her cross became one with the cross of Christ,” she died softly 
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chanting the Magnificat. Her work is continued today in the Institute of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


Dom Hubert van Zeller has added a characteristic foreword. 
Chicago, Ill. SisrER Mary St. AGNES, S.N.D. 


THE HEART OF ST. THERESE. By Abbé André Combes. Translated from 
the French by a Carmelite Nun. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1951. 
Pp. v-196. Cloth, $2.75. 

Abbé Combes’ purpose in this book is explanatory and corrective. He 
seeks to clarify the essential secret of St. Therese’s spirituality and to 
remedy the loose equating of her “little way” to satisfactory performance 
of the duties of one’s state of life. Therese’s spirituality is not complex: 
“By reducing her spiritual life to this intensive program (‘Jesus! . . . | 
want to love Him so! . . . To love Him more than He has ever been 
loved!’), she rediscovered the essence of religious life, which is, all things 
considered, nothing but an entire adherence of the heart to Jesus Christ” 
(p. 159). Her spirituality is less the triumph of Therese than the triumph 
of Christ in her. Loving Christ, being totally identified with His will, 
she was at one and the same time freed by Him from her childish weak- 


nesses (p. 27) and dedicated to the fulfillment of Christ’s saving desires | 7 


towards souls and towards the glory of His Father. “The Incarnation 
never becomes fully operative in any soul until it bears the flower of 
apostleship” (p. 29). Therese bore this flower. It was no mere whim 
that made Pius XI proclaim her the patroness of missionaries and that 
determined Cardinal Suhard to place the seminary of the Mission de 
France, the great hope of the re-christianization of France, next door to 
her Carmel at Lisieux. 


As for Therese’s “little way,” Abbé Combes does well to put it in 
correct perspective. He points out that the mere fulfillment of the duties 
of one’s state of life, even when motivated by love for God, is hardly 
the complete interpretation of the mind and practice of the saint. 
“Therese’s upward flight is a far deeper and more divine reality. It is 
Jesus invading the soul Himself, bringing with Him His ideas, His 
plans, His power, His greatness, His love. . . . It is littleness, ever felt, 
avowed, loved, redeemed, clasping God’s own supreme Splendor” (p. 
77). This corrective may be disappointing to some of Therese’s follow- 
ers, but only to those who are overly concerned with religion as comfort. 
To the many whom she has truly inspired, it will be added incentive 
to ascend with her to the heights. 


St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 

By Dr. Therese Mueller. A mother of a fam- 
FAMILY LIFE ily tells how the liturgy can be brought to bear 
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IN Curist sanctifying the home. Numerous practical ap- 
. plications are made to everyday living. Pro- 
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HOLY MARRIAGE. By Karl Adam. A vision into the great- 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIED LOVE. By Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P. 
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MARRIAGE IN CHRIST. By Richard E. Power. The rites 
of marriage and the full Nuptial Mass. In red and black. 
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R [ ] SIX CHANT MASSES. A practical booklet for congrega- 
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pages. Arranged for congregational recitation or singing; 
melodies set to modern musical notations. Marian an- 





_ thems in English and Latin. With Benediction chants. 
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10 
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20 the Dead. In two colors. With directions in context for 
, group use at wakes and funerals. Pp. 44. $.15 
at- [ ] THE GIFT OF LIFE. Rite of Infant Baptism. New, com- 
E0- pletely REVISED edition. Explanations in Rite context. 
15 ff Latest decrees noted. In red and black. English and Latin. 
Ideal baptismal remembrance. Pp. 32. $.15 
-P. | | | MARIAN ANTHEMS. The 4 hymns to the Blessed Virgin 
- following the Divine Office; English and Latin, modern 
10 4 notation ; with versicles, responses and prayer. 4 pages $.01 

; . 

' [{ ] IFIBE LIFTED UP. By Paul Bussard. The doctrine of the 
tes BF Mass adapted to teaching purposes by the editor of 
ck. j Catholic Digest. Combined with Small Catechism of the Mass. 
10 Contains excellent diagram of the Mass action. Pp. 64. $.10 
‘he . | ] ADVENT SONG. The English and Latin texts of the Rorate 
er. : Coeli set to the traditional chant in modern notation for 
15 use in church, school and home. 4 pages $.01 
ted é [ ] PARISH KYRIALE. Contains 13 principal Gregorian chant 
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ted Bp Subvenite, Libera, In Paradisum; Asperges; Vidi Aquam. 
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participating. Pp. 41. $.45 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT TITLES 


THE AMERICAN APOSTOLATE 
Edited by LEO R. WARD, C.S.C. ee timely essays expressing 


some of the chief constructive developments in American Catholic life in 
the twentieth century. Each chapter was writttn by a person identified 
with the subject discussed. This procedure results in expert chapters on 
Catholics and the problems of labor, land, and school —a series of chap- 
ters which, taken together, make for remarkable unity and force. $4.25 


THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS 
Translated by E. ALLISON PEERS — A new and critical edition of 


the correspondence of St. Teresa of Jesus. As we read these letters “‘we can 
almost see her, with flashing eyes and flushed cheeks, writing at the feverish 
speed which contemporary testimony has made famous . . . we are admitted 


to her intimacy and nothing else is of the least importance.” — The Intro- 
duction 2 Volumes $10.00 


ON THE POWER OF GOD 
By ST. THOMAS AQUINAS — One of the most important treatises 


in the Quaestiones disputatae published for the first time in one volume. 
The present work best exemplifies St. Thomas’ thought, expression and 
development and treats the essence of God and the Holy Trinity more 
amply and leisurely than was possible in the Summa. Here St. Thomas is 
more thorough and exhaustive, and he proves himself his own best com- 
mentator. $6.50 


THE STORY OF A SOUL 


Translated by MICHAEL DAY, CONG. ORAT. —This is a new and 
revised translation of The Autobiography of Saint Therese of Lisieux. In 
simple, idiomatic English Father Day presents the text in its original form 
and divisions. “The Story of a Soul is published by itself, apart from other 
documents, so that it may speak for itself and bring home the message of 


St. Therese to many by whom it is not yet appreciated or understood.” — 
The Foreword Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.00 


THE SECRET OF HOLINESS 
By FATHER JAMES, O.F.M.CAP. — St. Thomas says that a thing 


is perfect only to the extent that it returns to its source. Thus if we are 
in search of the secret of holiness we must go back to Him who alone is 
holy, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In this work Father James shows 
that all sanctity on earth must finally be traced to Christ. That is the secret 
of holiness; there is none other. $2.50 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
MISSAL 


ay Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
—" Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity" 
n. 80 

‘They should not think it enough to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits 
members of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister" (n. 104). 

"Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Reman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Chureh" (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 
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